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ANNOUNCES AN 
OUTSTANDING IMPROVEMENT 


New Exide Mipor Separator . . 
The Permanent Storage Battery 
Plate Insulator 










Since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
scientists and storage battery engineers have been 
searching for a separator material that acts as a 
permanent electrical insulator, while permitting 
a free and uninterrupted diffusion of electrolyte. 
A material of uniform structure and strength, 
with the necessary mechanical qualities to with- 
stand severe vibration and rough conditions of 
service to which a battery is often subjected. A 
material unaffected by either electrolyte or ex- 
cessive battery temperatures. Exhaustive tests, in 
the laboratory and the field, have proved that 
this long-sought-for material has been found 
in Exide Mipor. 

















Exide-Ironclad Batteries for railway air-cov- 
ditioning, car-lighting and motive power for 
haulage units are now equipped with this revo- 
lutionary new ‘separator — Exide Mipor. It is 4 
development of the most overwhelming signif- 
icance in storage batteries — the most important 













Flexibility and resiliency are among the 
many desirable characteristics of the New 
Exide Mipor Separator. It is not affected ; 
by high temperatures or severe vibration since 1910, when the Exide-Ironclad battery 


under adverse operating conditions. was introduced. 












“Mipor”’ (Reg. U. S. Patent Office) is derived from the word 
“Microporous,” descriptive of its almost infinitesimal pores. 
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A Year's Failure 





Of The “Recovery” Policies 


The American Federation of Labor’s monthly sur- 
ey of business was widely quoted in the press on 
\ugust 1. Among other things, it emphasized the 
(1) The enormous expenditures being 
made by the government upon public works and for 
relief probably will cause resort “to currency infla- 
tion to meet the huge deficits accumulating” unless 
ere is soon a general expansion of production and 
consumption. 


following : 


(2) The gains made in production “are 
iportant, but they are not enough to restore busi- 
ness to pre-depression levels nor to put the unem- 
ployed to work.” The gains made in buying power 
us far are due to “the NRA program to reduce hours 
nd raise wages” and to “enormous expenditures of 
he government for emergency needs,” but “there has 
as yet been no corresponding increase in the creation 
of wealth sufficient to pay all the costs of the gains.” 
(3) “Clearly, the federal government could not pos- 
sibly borrow enough to replace the credit normally ex- 
tended to business through the banks and _ security 
markets unless it used the credit to create a pro- 
portionate amount of wealth. 
government produce no wealth. The present 
situation is a challenge to the administration to give us 
a plan whereby industry, labor and the government may 
co-operate to restore business.” 


Funds loaned to the 


Before and After the “New Deal’’—a Contrast 


For more than a year now the government’s gen- 
eral economic policy has been predicated upon social- 
ist-union labor theories. The statements made by the 
\merican Federation of Labor are a declaration that 
this general policy has thus far been a failure, a view 
but too well supported by the facts. It is almost 24 
months since, late in August, 1932, there began the 
first substantial improvement in business since the 
commencement of the depression. Let us look at the 
record of these almost two years. 

uring the eleven months from September 1, 1932, to 
July 31, 1933, the present revolutionary “recovery” 
an “reform” policies of the Roosevelt administration 
were not in effect. General business, as measured by 
car loadings, improved throughout this period except- 
ing during the banking crisis in the first quarter of 
1933. It was stimulated by the closing and opening 
of the banks with restrictions upon withdrawals of 


deposits, and the passage of the economy and “beet 
bills in March, 1933. Carloadings in December, 1932 
were relatively about 12 per cent larger than in Jul 
1932. They further increased until in July, 1933, 
were 30 per cent larger than in July, 1932 
What has occurred since August 1, 1933, unde: 
novel “recovery” policies illustrated by NRA, 
and the public works program? General busi 
measured by car loadings, declined in August, S 
tember and October, 1933, increased during the 
five months, and declined again during the next 





months. The net result was that car loadings 
July, 1934, were 5% per cent less than in July, 

To summarize: In the eleven months before the “: 
deal” got into effective action, the volume of busi: 


as measured by car loadings, declined in three mont 
and increased in eight months, the final outcome be 

a net gain of 30 per cent. In the twelve months sinc 
the “new deal” got into effective action the volume 
business has increased in five months and declined 
seven months, the final outcome being a net loss 
5% per cent in car loadings. 


Predictions Regarding “New Deal” Fulfilled 

It cannot be said that facts showing that business 
was improving before NRA and other “new deal’ 
policies were adopted, or reasons why they probably 
would hinder or arrest the improvement, were not 
presented. The Railway Age publishes elsewhere 
this issue a series of extracts from editorials whic! 
have appeared in these columns within the last tw 
years. They show that as early as in its issue of 
September 17, 1932, and subsequently, this paper in 
editorials gave facts demonstrating that revival 
business had begun; applauded the measures adopted 
by Congress in March, 1933; opposed “new deal 
measures later proposed because they 
rest the improvement; showed after they wer: 
passed that they were arresting it; 


would at 


expressed 


timism only because of belief that the natural forces 
of recovery would prove stronger than the “new deal” 
policies; and urged throughout the last session of 
Congress that they be modified especially in the inte: 
est of revival of the durable goods industries, with: 

which it was shown that prosperity could not be r 

stored. 


Similar views have been publicly expressed 
























































during the last year by many economists and leaders 
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of business opinion. They failed adequately to in- 
fluence President Roosevelt and the radicals advising 
and supporting him. The recession in business last 
fall, and the more serious recession within recent 
months, are the results. 

The Railway Age does not condemn all the economic 
policies of the Roosevelt administration. It has en- 
dorsed the banking, economy and prohibition legisla- 
tion enacted in March, 1933. It endorses the National 
Housing Act, passed at the recent session of Congress, 
because it provides for the use of government credit to 
stimulate private investment in home building and mod- 
ernization and thereby revival of the durable goods 
industries. Why have other “recovery” measures 
hindered the-improvement of business? The reasons 
could not be better illustrated than by the way in which 


they have affected the railways. 


The Railways’ Contribution to Recovery 

In the first six months of 1934 the railways con- 
tributed as largely as they could toward a revival of 
business. They increased their average number of 
employees from 938,142 to 1,009,425, or by 71,283 or 
7.6 per cent, and they increased the compensation paid 
to their employees by $82,500,000, or 12% per cent. 
They increased their purchases of equipment, materials 
and supplies (exclusive of fuel) from about $110,- 
000,000 to about $300,000,000, or more than 170 per 
cent. These increases in their employment and pur- 
chases, which were made partly with money borrowed 
from the government, were made in the hope of a 
continued increase in traffic and net operating income, 
and were of great importance because of their tendency, 
like that of the National Housing Act, to help revive 
the durable goods industries. 

What return have the railways received for their 
contributions toward recovery? Since March the in- 
crease of their freight traffic has been less than seasonal, 
and finally in July it became smaller than last year. 
This recession of traffic, like that last fall, has been 
due to increased costs and reduced profits in industry 
caused by NRA, to failure adequately to increase agri- 
cultural purchasing power partly because of increased 
NRA costs and prices, and partly because of the drouth, 
and to uncertainties and fears in business caused by 
government policies in general. Owing to this reces- 
sion of traffic, to larger expenditures for maintenance, 
and to increased costs under NRA, the large increase 
in railway net operating income which occurred in 
the first four months of the year was turned into a 
decline in May and June, and in the second quarter 
of the year, although gross earnings were larger than 
last year, net operating income was smaller. 

Larger gross earnings and smaller net earnings seem 
to have been the rule in this quarter in most other 
lines of business. The increased costs caused by NRA 
were not offset by as large increases in the volume of 
business as the proponents of the “new deal” promised. 
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The increased industrial prices caused by NRA help 
to prevent the increase in agricultural purchasing power 
promised. Finally came July, with an actual decline 
of general business and railway traffic, and with indu 

try in general loaded with “new deal” increases of costs 
and taxes, and the railways in particular confronted 
with “new deal” advances in prices, wages and pensio1 


legislation. 


Causes of Improvement and Recession 


“The present situation,” says the A: can Federa 
tion of Labor, “is a challenge to the administration 


the govet 


give us a plan whereby industry, labor 


ment may co-operate to restore business [t is plainly 


a challenge to present government economic polici 

and those responsible for them. If we may judge by 
the experience of the last year, however, the troul 

with any plan that may be sponsored by the adminis 
tration will be that, while the administration and o1 
ganized labor probably will be able to agree upon it, 
business will not be able to agree to it. No sound 
economist or intelligent business man agree an} 
longer with policies predicated upon the assumptior 


that labor costs in industry should be advanced to 

crease national purchasing power; that the profits in 
the industries that must be relied upon to buy from 
the durable goods industries can be reduced and the 
durable goods industries at the same time be revived; 


or that an orgy of government spending and taxing, 


together with other policies such as those just men- 
tioned, can ever “prime the pump of business.” 
Wage earners are only a part of the population, and 
it has become plain that every increas« their wages 
that is not based upon an increase in the volume 
production and commerce simply reduces the purchas- 
ing power of the rest of the populatior lhe durable 
goods industries, directly and indirectly, derive their 


business from the profits made by othe: lustries, and 


therefore cannot be revived excepting by increasing 


the profits of the railroads and other industries that 


are their customers. The money for huge government 
spending must be derived from taxes or the sale of 
bonds, and the more the government raises taxes and 


sells its bonds, the less current income and capital there 


is left available for investment a1 employment in 


private business. 


A. F. of L. Right and Wrong 


The American Federation of Labor is right in say- 
ing that investment and production must be increased 
in private business. Otherwise there will be no increase 
in the national income to provide increased employ- 
ment and pay the increased taxes necessitated by huge 
government spending. It is wrong in saying that “the 
gains in buying power thus far have been due” to the 
NRA program to reduce hours and raise wages and 
to government spending. They hav 
helped. Such actual increases in business and buying 


power as have occurred have been due to the natural 
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forces of recovery which increased production and 
commerce so much within the eleven months before 
NRA became effective and the orgy of government 
spending began that railway car loadings increased 30 
per cent. Excepting for the a measures men- 
tioned by the A. F. of L. and other similar 
ment influences production, 


Jovern- 
commerce and railway 
loadings might well have been increased another 30 
per cent between July, 1933, and July, 1934, instead 
of declining. 

Following the reopening of the banks in March, 
1933, business in this country was improving with un- 
precedented rapidity. All it needed was opportunity, 
unhampered by artificial government measures, to con- 
tinue to improve. But a lot of economic and business 

nateurs in Washington, imbued with socialist-labor 
eal , and audacious in their inexperience and ig- 
norance, decided, without any mandate from the people, 
that we must have a “planned economy.” 
“out of joint,” 


The time was 
and they had been “born to set it right.” 
They have planned and executed so well, especially in 
the supposed interest of the wage earner, that even 

American Federation of Labor now says, after a 
year of their planning and executing, 
business picture 


“Nothing in the 
at present gives promise of substantial 
business improvement in the near future.” 


The Way Out 


What is the way out? The Railway Age in an edi- 
torial published in its issue of March 4, 1933, the day 
on which Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated 
President of the United States, expressed the following 
views: “This paper believes the purely economic prob- 
lems that must be solved to revive business are plainer 
and simpler than most persons think. The depression 
was caused by unsound policies in both government and 
business which prevailed for some years. . . . It is 
time to revive the old-fashioned policy of having the 
government interfere as little as possible with busi- 
ness; of having it restrict the revenues collected from 
the people to the amount required for the ordinary func- 
tions of government; of having government give aid 
only to the destitute, and not to those who have got 
into economic trouble through their own mistakes or 
who seek its help in competing with more efficient 
business rivals; of leaving business men, farmers and 
working men to conduct their own affairs and make 
their own living as best they can. What government 
should do is, not to try to tell the people what to do 
and tax them to death to carry out the theories of 
oliticians and bureaucrats, but reduce their taxes and 
telease their brains and energies in order that they may 
do as well as they can for themselves.” 

The policies advocated in this editorial were the 
exact opposite of those actually followed from July, 


1933, to July, 1934. Result: Railroad car loadings, 


the best single measure of the total volume of produc- 
tion and commerce, were 30 per cent larger in July, 
1933, than in July, 1932, and 5% 


per cent smaller in 
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July, 1934, than in July, 1933. There 
nothing in the experience of the last two years, 
especially of the last year, which indicates that the 
deal” way of getting out of a depression is 
ment over the ways in which recovery from pré 
depressions was accomplished. The way 
business men to manage business the best 

under or in defiance of NRA, and at the same t 
oppose and attack constantly and with every weay 
available the government policies that are prevent 
the recovery that so promisingly began two years 


Motor Regulation 
Needs Votes, Not Arguments 


3roadly speaking, the buses are running wi 


evils of early day railroading—long hours, aiePen 
workers, lack of inspection and still more complete la 
of regulation—mark bus traffic today; and 21 liy 
two days paid a part of the price! 

How long will America tolerate this sort of th 


From an Editorial in “‘Labor”’ 

The answer to this question is that the Ameri 
public will tolerate the conditions which exist ju 
long as they continue to vote for legislators wh« 
them exist, and withhold their votes from candi: 
who would willingly correct them. 
unions, for which “Labor” is the mouthpiece, doi 
assure the election of legislators who will corr 
conditions about which it complains? In end 
candidates, are they inquiring their views on this 
tion, or are they not rather giving or withholdi: 
dorsement solely on the so-called “labor” 
candidates ? 

The editors of “Labor” ought to know 
rhetoric does not affect political policies. Only 
can do that. As long as politicians know that they 
secure the endorsement of the railway labor orga: 
tions merely by voting for the union side in matt 
at dispute with railway managements, what practical i1 
centive 


l,- . 
nat are 


Just w 


record ¢ 


are the unions offering to get them to do 
more than that? Having thus clinched the end 
ment of the railway unions, they might as well 


and garner in the bus, truck and waterway vote 
—as some politicians whom the labor organizati 
dorse have done—by voting against the railways a1 


favor of their competitors. 

This is practical politics, and we believe the e& 
of “Labor” and the leaders of the standard rail 
labor organizations are smart enough to know it. \\ 
we begin to read in “Labor” lists of candidates app: 
or opposed by the unions because of their stand on | 
and truck and waterway regulation, we shall beli 
that the organizations really mean business when 
say they favor such legislation. Bus, truck and wa 
way regulation has had water-tight logic presented 
its favor for years. It languishes, not for lack of argu 


ments, but for lack of votes. 














A TWO YEARS’ DISCUSSIO 


B cf Septemtx with an editorial published in its issue 


of September 17, 1932, showing that a change that 

was then occurring in the trend of freight car load- 
ings plainly indicated that a substantial improvement in 
general business finally had commenced, the Railway Age 
has been for two years editorially discussing what should 
and should not be done by government affecting busi- 
ness. Throughout the period of fifteen months since 
they began to be introduced as bills in Congress, this 
paper has been opposing and criticising the various al- 
phabetical “recovery” measures of the government upon 
the ground that they would hinder, and after their adop- 
tion actually were hindering, the revival of business. 

These “recovery’”’ measures, which were enacted by 
Congress in June, 1933, have now been in actual effect 
for more than a year. Have their advocates and de- 
fenders, or their opponents and critics, been right? After 
having declined in August, September and October, 1933, 
increased during the next five months, and then declined 
again since March, 1934, the total volume of business 
done in the country has been less in July, 1934, and thus 
far in August than it was during the same part of last 
year. 

Recessions Could Have Been Avoided 

The Railway Age believes these recessions of busi- 
ness during the last year were easily avoidable; that 
they have been due to the unsound government economic 
policies that have been followed, and would not have 
occurred excepting for these policies; and that every- 
thing possible should be done to prevent continuance 
‘f these policies and cause the substitution of construc- 
tive policies. 

As a contribution to the discussion of what has been 
done, what should not have been, what should have 
been done and what should be done 1n future, this paper 
ventures, in the hope that they may be regarded as sig- 
nificant, publish the following quotations from edi- 
torials that have appeared in its columns within the last 
two years: 

September 17, 1932.—“The statistics of freight car 
loadings for recent weeks, and especially for the week 
ended September 3, the latest available, indicate that a 
real improvement in general business has begun.” 

October 22, 1932.—“The best single measure of the 
total volume of production and commerce is the amount 
of freight shipped by railroad. The normal sea- 
sonal increase between June and October in years of 


prosperity has been about 12% per cent. The in- 
crease between June and . the first two 


weeks in October was almost 27 per cent.” 

October 29, 1932.—“The increase in car loadings 
between June and October, 1932, which was seven times 
as great as between the same months of 1930 and 1931, 
is the most conclusive answer that could be given to the 
question as to whether business at last has begun sub- 
stantially to improve. This improvement doubtless is 
partly due to the more or less artificial stimulants ap- 
plied by the federal government through the federal 
reserve system, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


and expenditures upon public works, but unquesti 
ably it is mainly due to natural economic developmet 
December 17, 1932. —‘“Emphasis is placed upon 
desirability during such periods of maintaining “purchas- 
ing power.’ This, of course, raises a question as 
whose purchasing power it is proposed to maintain. A 


depression is always accompanied by declines of prices 
and business which automatically reduce the incomes a: 
purchasing power of most persons. If the was 


of some are artificially maintained, the result is to cr 
a disparity in economic conditions which further tre 
the already reduced purchasing power of 
incomes have declined.” 


those wl 


Business Improvement in Last Cne-Third of 1932 
January 14, 1933.—‘‘No better evidence of the chang 


in the trend of general business that began last sum: 
could be afforded than the facts regarding railway freig 
traffic and earnings in the first eight months and in 1 
last four months of 1932. In the first 
1932 car loadings were 28 per cent less t 

eight months of 1931. In the last four months of 1932 
they were only 17 per cent less and in December on! 
per cent less . In the first eight months of 
year the total net operating income earned was $152 
295,000, or 57 per cent less than in 1931, while in Se 
tember, October and November it was $147,665,300 
only 5.6 per cent less than in 1931.” 

February 4, 1933.—“Whether the upward trend 
business that prevailed during the last one-third of 1932 
will be maintained during 1933 is, of course, conjectural 
Readjustments already made, and increasing con- 
fidence and courage among business men and the public 
generally, explain the improvement that already has oc- 
curred, and there seems good reason to hope that the 
operation of economic forces will overcome the resistanc: 
of organized minorities, and that the 
already begun will continue.” 

March 4, 1933.—“While not a political newspaper, the 
Railway Age welcomes the advent today of the —, 
cratic party to full control of the policies of the fe 
government. This paper believes the money 
economic problems that must be solved to revive business 
are plainer and simpler than most persons think. The 
depression was caused by unsound policies in bo! 
government and business which prevailed for some years 

It is time to revive the old - AS oe policy of 
hi ving the government interfere as little as Ponce wit! 
business ; of having it restrict the reve on s collected from 
the people to the amount required for the ordinary func- 
tions of government; of having government give as 
only to the destitute, and not to those who have got int! 
economic trouble through their own mistakes or who 
seek its help in competing with more efficient business 
rivals; of leaving business men, farmers and working 
men to conduct their own affairs and make their ow? 
livings as best they can. What government should do 
is, not to try to tell the people what to do and tax them 
to death to cafry out the theories of politicians and 
bureaucrats, but reduce their taxes and release theif 
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How Editorials in the Railway Age from September, 1932, to 


the Present Time Have Shown the Beginning and Increase of 
Improvement, Advocated Sound and Opposed Unsound Gov- 
ernment Policies, and Anticipated the Hindrance to Recovery 
That Has Been Caused by the Government Policies Followed 


brains and energies in order that they may do as well as 
they can for themselves.” 

March 25, 1933.—“The government at Washington 
has been doing things so fast for three weeks that it 
may soon be able, comparatively speaking, to ask many 
business men why they don’t do something to help 
bi usiness. 

“The government closed the banks to stop the drain 
upon them, and a large majority of banks have now 
been reopened under legislation enabling the government 
to restrict withdrawals which assure their continued 
solvency. Provision has been made for increases in 
‘urrency sufficient for all needs, but deposits have in- 
creased so much that apparently the additional currency 
ontemplated will be unnecessary. An ‘economy’ bill 
has been passed which will enable the President to make 

eductions in bonuses to veterans and in the number 
and pay of government employees, which will save at 
least a half billion dollars annually. The economic value 
of the ‘beer’ bill has been ex xaggerated, but it will pro- 
duce additional revenues that will contribute toward the 
balancing of the federal budget. 

“Fear has been replaced with optimism throughout the 
country. Increase of public confidence has been shown 

innumerable public and private expressions and by 
idvances in the security and commodity markets, 
although some proposed legislation, such as that for farm 


rely 


ief, has been received with misgivings by business.” 
Criticism of Proposed “Recovery” Legislation 


April 22, 1933.—“A bill introduced by Senator Black 
oi Alabama has been passed by the United States Senate 
‘to compel the establishment of a 30-hour working week 

© hours a day, and 5 days a week) in all large produc- 
live industries, manufacturing, mining, milling, etc. 

“The present administration and Congress, like their 

redecessors since the war, have devoted much time, 
thought and effort to devising and trying measures for 
the solution of the farm problem. Many students 
of economics will be curious as to how the wise men in 
Washington can hope to re-establish the pre-war pur- 
chi hasing power of the farmers by new farm legislation, 

it is to be accompanied by legislation to compel reduc- 
of working hours in industry and transportation. 

. If costs of production in manufacturing and other 

nd stries, and the operating expenses of railways and 
cr carriers, are to be increased by hours of labor and 
minimum wage legislation, how are the prices and freight 
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rates that the farmers must pay for the commodities 
transportation they must buy going to be prevente df ft 
being so increased as to nullify any a jt ha 
creases in the prices of farm products may have 
restore the farmers’ purchasing power? ... . Rela 
tively, the largest declines of purchases, production a1 
employment have occurred in the ‘capital goods’ ind 
tries. A revival of the ‘capital goods’ industri 
is the principal thing needed to cause an early rey 

of general business and increase of employment; and y 
the ‘capital goods’ industries and the railroads would b 
the hardest hit by reduction of the hours worked per d 
by employees if unaccompanied by corresponding red 
tions of daily rates of pay.” 

April 29, 1933.—“In view of the fact that the gen 
trend of business has been decidedly better for almost 
eight months than it was before, in spite of serious re- 
tarding influences, many students of economics at 


erous kinds of Sepislatton which are oulee pon ds ate d i 
Washington as essential to economic revival. 


Increased Employment Result, Not Cause, of Prosperity 
May 6, 1933.—“There is a consideration of great in 


portance which is commonly disregarded in current r 
soning concerning the effects of changes in wages ; 
working hours. Prosperity cannot be restored mere! 
by increasing the number of persons employed. P 
perity is measured not only by the distribution of 
is produced, but by the total volume of production, whicl 
of course, determines the amount of necessities 
forts and luxuries that can be dis‘ributed. 
restoration of real prosperity can be accom) lished only 
by measures which will not merely tempor: wily increase 
employment, but which will permanently double or trebl 
production in industry, and the traffic of the railw: 
Any policy which has not increased producti 
in industry as its main objective will make no permanet 
contribution either to increased employment or 
creases in the real incomes of those who get eninl 
ment.” 

May 20, 1933.—‘“While a real improvement in gene: 
business is occurring, public men and business men ar 
considering numerous means of accelerating the improv: 
ment and restoring prosperity. It is of the utmost 
portance that the measures adopted shall be selected wit 
great care and due regard for experience. Otherwis: 
while they may prove temporarily stimulating, th: 
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cause reactions which will prolong or renew the depres- 





sion. .... There is an evident determination in Wash- 
ington to use large amounts of government money to 
stimulate a revival of business. The less of it is spent 
on public works of doubtful value, and the more of it 
is spent to increase employment in the private industries 
in which the decline in employment has occurred, the 
better it will be for everybody.” 


The “New Deal’ Begins 


June 24, 1933.—“The ‘new deal’ in the economic 
affairs of the United States began when Congress ad- 
journed last week. The legislation passed in accordance 
with President Roosevelt’s program gives the 
federal government more supervision and control over 
every important form of industry and commerce, than 
ever existed before in this country in time of peace. 
: It is, however, seriously questionable whether 
the heroic measures adopted were not ceasing to be 
needed and what effects they will produce. . . . . As 
to the parts of its program embodied in more recent 
legislation, all that can be said at present is that they 
are novel to the point of being revolutionary, and that 
their success will depend largely upon the way in which 
the new legislation is administered, and especially upon 
the success attained in preventing its economic purposes 
from being vitiated by political influences.” 

July 15, 1933.—‘‘As the improvement actually began 

ten months ago, it is plain it has been mainly due to the 
same general economic causes which terminated all 
previous depressions. As it has been more rapid within 
recent months, it undoubtedly has been due, in consider- 
able measure, to prospective inflation and increased buy- 
ing of commodities to anticipate advances in commodity 
prices. . . . . It is especially necessary to increase the 
demand for and production of ‘capital goods’. 
The Railway Age is frankly skeptical regarding the 
extent to which general business will be either tempor- 
arily stimulated or permanently benefited by the govern- 
ment’s public works program, or by any policy of actual 
inflation which it may adopt. The government 
can help or hinder, but government direction and action 
can never, until a complete policy of socialism has been 
adopted, serve as a substitute for private initiative and 
enterprise. 


“Economic Recovery or Revolution?” 


September 30, 1933.—‘‘Reports from Washington 
are unanimous that the administrators of the govern- 
ment’s recovery policies have begun to realize that one of 
the most serious weaknesses in their program has been 
that it has not tended sufficiently to stimulate the re- 
covery of the ‘capital goods’ industries. .... That 
problem can be solved only by facing the facts regarding 
the motives that really influence business men in general 
and adopting policies based upon them. .... It has 
been an announced part of the administration’s policy for 
business to forego immediate reductions in its losses or 
increases of its profits in order to make larger increases 
in employment and wages than it is assumed would be 
practicable if the usual efforts were made to reduce 
losses or increase profits. Obviously, however, increases 
in losses or reductions of profits in other industries re- 
duce their ability to make purchases from the capital 
goods industries. , 

“The trouble with certain half- baked economic theo- 
ries that recently have been widely disseminated and ac- 
cepted is, that they disregard facts of the most vital im- 
portance ; that among these facts are, that that large part 
of the important industries of this country which is de- 
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voted to the production of capital goods has been de- 
veloped to provide means of increasing production and 
reducing the labor cost of production; that the sole 
motive of business men in trying to increase producti 
and reduce its cost is to reduce losses or increase profit 
and that therefore any government policy which even 
temporarily discourages efforts to reduce losses or | 
crease profits tends directly to prevent revival of tl 
capital goods industries and of employment by them.” 
October 21, 1933.—“Action by the national govern- 
ment under the present administration in behalf of re- 
covery was begun by securing the passage of some seve 
teen “emergency laws which were signed by the Pres 
dent between March 9 and June 16. The provisions 
most of these laws and their subsequent administrati 


make plain that they are intended to promote not only 
recovery from the depression, but an economic and social 
revolution. From their inception many persons wl 
have devoted much of their lives to the study of economic 
and business history and problems have question 
whether the effort to accomplish a revolution would 
interfere with the efforts to promote recovery.” 
“Developments during the last fifteen months strong] 
indicate that there has been good reason for such ques- 
tioning. .... The figures show that there was a 
marked improvement in business during the last one- 
third of 1932, and another marked improvement during 
April to July, 1933, inclusive, during which the recovery 


policies of the administration affected business only by 
anticipation, while since July there has been a steady 
recession as a result of which in the two weeks ended 
October 7 business was only slightly better relativel 
than in June and only relatively as good as in December, 


1932. .... The only new and important influences 
by which business has since been affected have beet 
the administration’s revolutionary policies ; and develop 
ments under them have not altered our belief in the 
desirability of giving nature a large measure of op] 

tunity in business in general, and on the railroads in par- 


ticular.” 


Decline of Business Under “Recovery” Policies 


November 4, 1933.—‘Freight car loadings are 
best single measure of the total volume of business ac- 
tivity, and, General Johnson to the contrary notwitl 
standing, they demonstrate that for three months the 
trend of business has been downward. It is esser 
tial to recovery that private industry shall be given 


opportunity to finance its expansion. As long as produc- 
tion and commerce are more than 40 per cent below oe 
prosperity level, there can be no large and permane 
increase of employment and pay rolls. As long as privat ate 
industry cannot finance its expansion, there can be no 
large increase of production and commerce. Gover! 
ment policies which tend to monopolize the market { 
capital and to restrict profits in private business tend 
directly to delay financing of the expansion of private 
business. The vicious circle of cause and effect which 
is delaying economic recovery, and thereby delaying th 
increase of employment upon which the government sO 
ineffectively puts so much stress, can be broken only | by 
changes in government policies which, by stimulat 
private industry, will create a greater natural, and san 
fore effective, demand for capital goods and for labor 
with which to produce them.” 

December 16, 1933.—‘“Implicit in many statements 


emanating from the administrators of recovery is the 
assumption that redistribution of income is the esset ntial 
objective becausé production cannot be greatly increase’ 
—that industry can now produce more than people will 


or can consume. In view of the indi strial histor) 
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of the last one hundred years and of existing conditions, 
it is a preposterous exhibition of ignorance and lack of 
foresight to imply that the observance of sound eco- 
nomic principles by government and business will not 
cause future increases of production, commerce and the 
national income which will make the production, com- 
merce and national income of recent years of prosperity 
seem small. 

“Even in 1929 av erage income per capita in this coun- 
try was only about $750. It will be just as possible to 
double, treble or quadruple it in the future as it was in 
the past. It is certainly true that experience in 
all countries which have grown rich, and especially in 
this country, indicates that the encouragement by the 
government of private initiative and enterprise is far 
more likely to help increase production, commerce and 
incomes than government hampering and discourage- 
ment of private initiative and enterprise. It is said that 
conditions are different now from what they ever were 
before. This statement, like pessimistic predictions, has 
been made by prominent persons during every industrial 
depression that has ever occurred. It is only partly 
true now, and no more true than in the past.” 


Railway Wages and Durable Goods Industries 


February 24, 1934.—“The mos: important and diffi- 
cult of the immediate problems of recovery ‘is that of 
reviving business and employment in what are called 
the ‘durable’ or ‘capital’ goods industries. The very 
fact that they are called ‘capital’ goods industries indi- 
cates the nature of this problem. For the most part 
capital must be used in buying from them, and a com- 
pany that has no profits cannot rise the capital required 
to do the buying. Until government and business 
can and do effectively co-operate to increase the profits 
in business which are necessary to make possible a large 
increase in buying from the . durable goods industries 
there will be no real economic recovery in this country. 

April 21, 1934.— “Taking the railroads as an example, 
what is the principal influence which causes an increase 
or decrease of their aggre from the durable goods 
industries? The Railway Age has thoroughly analyzed 
the s‘atistics bearing upon this question for a period of 
years, and they demonstrate that the volume of railway 
purchases from year to year, and almost from month to 
month, is determined by the amount of net operating 
income that the railways earn. .... The issue pre- 
sented in the railway wage controversy is not, therefore, 
merely one between railway security owners and railway 
employees. It is equally an issue between the employees 
of the railways and the millions who formerly were em- 
ployed, and who want employment now, in the durable 
goods industries. The durable goods industries that are 
dependent upon the railroads for business cannot be re- 
vived if increases in railway payrolls are to be made 
which will largely reduce railway purchasing power.” 


Higher Wages Curtail Re-employment 


April 28, 1934.—“The (railway wage) settlement 
reached is a gamble on the future trend of railway earn- 
ngs—a gamble justified perhaps in the interest of peace, 
but a gamble nevertheless. The major portion of the 
proceeds of increased railway earnings should be used 
as the President proposed—either directly or as a basis 
for credit—for rehabilitating the railways’ plant and 
equipment, if relief is to be given to those classes of 
workers who have been hardest hit by unemployment 

| part-time jobs. That a definite assignment 
of railway earnings has now been made to employees 
who have jobs, simply means that business will have 
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to improve a lot faster than would otherwis« 
necessary in order to re-employ idle 1 ailroad rs 
employed workers of the railway equipment ai 
industry.” 














Increased Business Costs and Politics Menace Recovery 
May 12, 1934.—“The principal menace to 


tinuing revival of business is that production costs 
prices may be advanced more rapidly than 
conditions warrant, with the effect of impairing 

ing power and effective demand of both industries 
individuals. That advances in wages increase 
production, and that increased costs of productio1 
sitate advances in prices, seems axiomatic, but 





































































































in the total volume of production and commerce: 
things needed fully to revive business, and gene: 
vances in prices are a very doubtful means of incre 
the demand for commodities. If, as some for 
predict, there will be recession in business wit 








next few months, it will undoubtedly be due 
increases in production costs and prices that 
economically warranted at this stage of reco 
it will force individual concerns and entire in 
to make readjustments essential to renewed 
toward recovery.” 

July 7, 1934.—‘“A review of recent railroad 
ments affords good illustrations of how much 1 
portant is politics than economics in the philoso; 
activities of those now dominating affairs in th 
States. The revival of the durable good 
tries is now ostensiby the main objective of go\ 
policies, but Congress and the President could h: 
nothing more effective to reduce railroad buy 
the durable goods industries than to have add 
pension legislation to the advances in railwa 
which began on July In the face of go. 
policies and official utterances seemingly desi; 
ruin rather than revive business there is only on¢ 
thing business in general can do. This is 
devil with his own weapons. In order to prot 
business must resort to political propaganda 
political methods.” 





























































































































“Recovery” Policies, Business and Freight Rates 


July 27, 1934.—‘“It is impossible to adopt some 
unsound economic policies without apparen‘ly n 
tating and justifying others. The adoption of one 
sound economic policy after another has forced t! 
ways to decide again to seek an advance in freight 
The bottom of the depression was reach¢ 
years ago, in July, 1932. There then bega 
improvement in general business and traffic. . . . D 
less the improvement would have continued t! 
the last year but for the adoption of governme: 
to bleed, purge and dope business. As the Railwa 
began predicting a year ago, the natural imp 
has been constantly hindered by these arti acial mie 

Since March the improvement has been rec’ 
F inally, in the two weeks ending with July 7 frei 
loadings were actually less than in the 
sponding two weeks of last year. . . . . With 
business actually poorer now than it was a year 
spite of all the ‘recovery’ and ‘reform’ measures 
have been adopted and ballyhooed, and of th 
precedented public expenditures, increases of taxati 
forced advances in wages and prices that hav 
made, it does seem that those responsible for these 
would begin to see that they are not promoting, 
retarding, recovery, and would give business a 
to revive itself.” 
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Convert Old Fixed Spans Into 
Vertical Lift Spans 


Navigation requirements of Illinois W/aterway lead to ingenious 


OW fixed spans in three old 
LJ bridges that carry light traffic 
lines over the Illinois water- 
way were converted into vertical lift 
spans is one of the most interesting * hg 
features of the extensive bridge work {erat 
that the railways have been com- 
pelled to do in meeting the require- 
ments of the government. This 
waterway project embraces the im- 
provement of Illinois and DesPlaines 
rivers from the confluence of the 
former with the Mississippi river to 
a connection of the DesPlaines with 
the Chicago Sanitary District canal 
near Joliet, and has for its purpose 
the development of navigation be- 
tween the Mississippi river and Lake Michigan. 
The three bridges referred to include the crossing of 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern’s Wilmington branch near 
Divine, the crossing of the Kankakee & Seneca (now an 
industrial spur of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific) 
near Seneca, and the structure on the Aurora-Streator 
line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Ottawa. 
Each of these bridges embraces three or four through 
truss spans from 151 to 176 ft. long, built during the 
nineties, and while their capacities were therefore less 
than that provided for new structures, they could be 
strengthened readily to carry any loads to be imposed in 
the service on the lines on which they are located. 
Furthermore, studies disclosed the feasibility of convert- 
ing the channel spans of these structures into lift spans, 
and proposals to meet the waterway requirements in this 
manner were approved by the government engineers. 


The Work Involved 


The principal requirements for these conversions were 
to provide towers over the ends of the flanking spans, 
to square up the ends of the lift span by providing ver- 
tical end posts and top chord members in the end panels, 
and to install new end floor beams and the necessary 
counterweights, counterweight sheaves, machinery and 


alterations of three railway bridges 
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Looking Downstream Toward the Burlington’s Converted Lift Span at Ottawa 


machinery houses. In addition, it was necessary to resort 
to some strengthening of the spans and to some alteration 
or strengthening of the piers, as well as to provide sheer 
booms for the protection of the piers and the boats using 
the waterway. 

As the towers could be proportioned so that prac- 
tically all the weight would be concentrated on the front 
legs, which were necessarily located directly over the 
bearings of the flanking spans, the superimposing of 
these towers on the old spans resulted in little increase 
in the load on them. No special problem was involved 
in attaching the rear legs of the towers to the hip joints 
of the spans, but the framing of the bottoms of the front 
legs into the lower ends of the end posts proved much 
more difficult. A somewhat similar problem was im- 
posed in framing the new vertical members into the end 
panel points of the lift spans, but greater difficulty was 
encountered in the case of the tower legs because of the 
necessity for transmitting the entire load on these col- 
umns through the end pins of the spans into the new end 
bearings which had to be introduced to replace the 
original shoes, which were not adequate for the greater 
loads imposed. 

In the Rock Island and Burlington bridges, the out- 
standing legs of the upper flange angles of the end posts 
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were flame-cut flush with the flat legs of the angles so the bottom chord were ineffective. This was accom 
that two heavy gusset plates riveted to the two sides of _ plished by bolting plates against the insides of the end 
the end post could project above it and provide the means post webs just above the bottom chord, these plates p1 
for framing the tower columns into the joint. The new  jecting out of the end post far enough to provide root 
end floor beams were also riveted against the inside for a pin hole, by means of which temporary loop bai 
gusset plates. In the E. J. & E. bridge, the assembly rods and clevises could be attached to take the place of 
the joints was effected by means of cast steel the bottom chord eye-bars. These rods were provid 
diaphragms. with turn-buckles so that the stress could readily) 
, — transferred to them from the eye-bars. In additio1 
Unique Detail Aids Change diaphragm was introduced between these temporary) 
The substitution of new bearing shoes for the old ones, plates in a position such that blocking and jacks p! 
and the necessary alteration of the masonry were ac- directly under it would clear the bearing casting 
complished by a variety of methods which were de- On this bridge it was necessary to jacket the piers a1 
veloped to meet the particular conditions imposed in each _ rebuild the bridge seats at a lower elevation. The jacket 
case. Thus, the end bearing construction in the bridge around the old piers were constructed first to the bott 
at Ottawa imposed an unusual problem because of the elevation of grillage. This provided room for placings 
unique means that had been employed to provide for the blocking and jacks. The tops of the piers were the: 
expansion in these old spans. Instead of resting on cut down around the old bearing shoes, after which tl 
rollers, the expansion end of each truss was suspended spans were jacked up as described above. Then, after 
by means of two short eye-bars that engaged projecting removing the old shoes, the remainder of the pier tops 
ends of the end pin, from a second pin located about was cut down, and the grillages, new shoes, pins and 
30-in. above, which was, in turn, supported by a plate- bottom chord eye-bars were installed. The finishing of 
and-angle pedestal that enclosed the end panel point of the piers to the new elevation followed. 
the truss and rested on the bridge seat. The next step was to remove the temporary bottom 
In making the necessary alterations, these pedestals chord members, unbolt the temporary pin plates and plac: 
were cut away with a torch. The eye-bar links were the new gusset plates and end floor beams. With t! 
replaced by U-bars which were looped under the pro- 
jecting ends of the end pins and secured to yokes resting 
on needle beams spanning between blocking and jacks 
laced outside and inside the truss. With this rig 
was possible to jack up the end of the span far enough 
) remove the old shoes and the old granite bearing 
locks on which they rested, and install the new bearings, 
after which the necessary alterations were made on the 
end posts to permit the application of the gusset plates 
ith which the new members were secured to them. 




























———— 


An Ingenious Expedient 


in the bridge at Seneca, the end pins were not long 
enough either to be of use in lifting the spans off the 
rings or to accommodate the wider shoes that were 
needed under the towers of the altered lift span. This 
gave rise to an ingenious construction that provided at 
once for jacking the span off the old bearings and for 
the replacement of the pins with longer ones. A primary 
Tequisite of this operation was some means of taking the 
tension in the end panels of the bottom chords during 





: c A View of Machinery House and One of the Towers of the 
time that the end pins were out and the eye-bars of Lift Span at Ottawa 
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work completed, it was possible to proceed with the 
erection of the towers and the lifting members of the 
lift span. 









Work on the Bridge at Divine 


In the bridge at Divine, it was necessary to lower the 
bridge seats 2 ft. 4 in. and increase the lengths of the 
two piers supporting the lift span and the counterweight 
towers. This required the placing of 143 cu. yd. of con- 
crete in each pier in adding a rounded end downstream 
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and a nozing upstream, together with the necessary 
footing extensions and a new bridge seat 2 ft. 8 in. thick 
that ties the two end extensions together. The end ex- 
tensions were placed on piles that were cut off to the 
same elevation as the piles under the original piers. In 
addition, steel sheet piling was driven along the channel 
side of each of these piers to prevent loss of sand around 
the piles in the event of dredging in the channel. 

All three of the converted lift spans were subjected 
to more or less reinforcement, ranging from the intro- 
duction of new lateral bracing to the strengthening of 
main members. In the Burlington span, bars 6 in. wide 
and from 4 in. to 1% ¢ in. thick were riveted to the sides 
of the top chord members, and U-loops were introduced 
to reinforce the counters in the two middle panels. 

In the E. J. & E. bridge, eye-bar diagonals were re- 
inforced by welding channels to their outside faces and 
introducing diaphragms between the ends of these chan- 
nels, close to the panel points. These diaphragms serve 
as the supports for yokes on which the nuts on U-bars 
bearing on the pins were turned up. In the C. R. I. 
& P. bridge the top and bottom laterals were replaced 
with heavier members. 








































Two Types of Hoisting Equipment 


All three of the lift spans are provided with the usual 
arrangement of counterweights, counterweight ropes and 
sheaves, the maximum lift ranging from about 24 to 30 
ft. However, there is a pronounced difference between 
the method of applying the power for raising and lower- 
ing the Burlington span and that employed on the other 
two spans, the former being operated by means of hoist- 
ing ropes attached to the bottoms and tops of the towers 
and wound around the drum of a hoisting engine in a 
house mounted on top of the movable span, while the 
lattér are operated by means of motors geared to cir- 
cumferential racks on the counterweight sheaves. 

The lift span of the Burlington bridge at Ottawa is 
supported at each corner by eight 13¢-in. wire ropes that 
pass over sheaves with an 8-ft. 6-in. pitch diameter and 
8-in. shafts. The computed weight of the span, com- 
plete, is 454,800 lb. The haulage ropes are 3% in. in 
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diameter, the operating drum being geared to a Wau- 
kesha gasoline engine with four cylinders of 35¢-in. bors 
and 4%-in. stroke and developing 24 hp. at 1200 r.p.m 
Current for the starting motor and the ignition is sup 
plied by a storage battery which is charged from 
local public service lead. Limit switches that interrupt 
the ignition circuit of the gasoline engine provide ade- 
quate protection against over-travel in either the up 
ward or downward direction. Movement of trains across 
the bridge is safeguarded by a mechanical interlocking 
plant operated from a four-lever machine in the operat- 
ing house on the span. 

The Rock Island lift span at Seneca, which has 
length of 151 ft. 7% in. between centers of end bearings, 
weighs 380,000 Ib. complete, and is supported at eac! 
corner by six 13-in. counterweight ropes. The counter 
weight sheaves have a 9-ft. pitch diameter and a 934-in 
shaft and the counterweights consist of steel boxes filled 
with concrete. Fifty-six concrete blocks—13 in. by 22 
in. by 10 in., weighing 238 Ib. each, were provided for 
the final adjustment of the weight. 


Direct Drive to Counterweight Sheaves 
Movement of the span is effected by a 10-hp. General 
Electric motor on each tower, operating at 865 r.p.m. ¢ 
3-phase, 220-volt, 60-cycle current. The motor torque is 
transmitted through a Falk speed reduction gear, with a 
ratio of 70 to 1, to a 4%-in. countershaft that has 17 
tooth pinions at each end which engage racks with 168 
teeth that are secured to the sides of the counterweight 
sheaves. This equipment is designed to raise or lower 
the span a distance of 26 ft. 2% in. in 65 sec. 

The control equipment is substantially the same as that 
provided on the Rock Island’s White River bridge* at 
DeVall’s Bluff, Ark., which was the first lift span to be 
operated by a gear drive on the counterweight sheaves. 
The control equipment, which is located in a metal house, 
10 ft. by 18 ft., placed in the west tower at the level of 
the top chords of the span, embraces a master controller, 
a leveling controller that regulates the relative speed of 
the motors on the two towers, and a brake controller. 
A pointer on a dial indicates any variation of the spat 
from level, due to faster travel of one end of the span 
relative to the other. The motors are stopped and 
started by the master controller, and the leveling con- 
troller is moved to the left or the right for the purpos 
of adjusting the relative speed of the two ends of the 
span to compensate for any deviation level indi 


* This bridge was described in the Railway A for June 11, 
page 1782 
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cated on the dial. Limit switches cut off the current as 
the span approaches the ends of its travel and applies the 
solenoid brakes, and it can be restored only by returning 
the controller handle to neutral position, following which 
the movement can be completed at a restricted speed. 

As this bridge is used only for daily switching move- 
ments to and from an industrial plant, no interlocking 
plant is provided and no operator is assigned to the 
house. 

For this reason, the span is normally kept placed 
in the open position and is operated by a signal main- 
tainer who accompanies the switch engine to the bridge. 
The platform on which the control house has been erected 
has been placed at such an elevation that when the span 
is in the open position, it will be level with a walk 
cantilevered from one side of the floor on the lift span. 
Thus, the operator may use the stairway in either tower 
in order to reach the house when the span is in the raised 
position. 




















Automatic Leveling on E. J. & E. Bridge 
The E. J. & E. lift span weighs 350,000 Ib., and is 


equipped with six 13¢-in. wire ropes at each corner that 
pass over 9-ft. sheaves to the counterweight. The 
sheaves in each tower are geared through a Falk speed 
reducer to duplicate 10-hp. a.c. General Electric motors 
operating on 3-phase, 220-volt, 60-cycle current, and 
mounted on the same shaft. One of these functions as 
the prime mover, while the other serves as the synchron- 
izing unit in a Selsyn system of control which insures that 
the two ends of the span remain at the same elevation 
relative to each other during the -vertical movement.7 
In addition to the leveling control, the operation of the 
bridge is safeguarded by limit switches that cut off the 
power and apply solenoid brakes on the motor shafts 
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when the span has moved to within two feet of the fully 
open or the fully closed positions, following which the 
operator must restore the controller to the neutral posi- 
tion and press the seating button in order to restore the 
motor circuit, this being limited in this case to the first 
two notches on the controller. 

Traffic is safeguarded by a permanent color-light stop 
signal and a spring derail at each end of bridge. The 



















































* This system was described in detail in an article on the M-K-T bridge 
over the Missouri river at Boonville, Mo., in the Railway Age of April 


30, 1932, page 729. 
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derails are operated manually for facing point mov 
and trailed through on trailing movements. The b: 
control circuit is selected through circuit control! 
the derails and the bridge rail locks in such maz 

to prevent the application of power to the bridge oy 
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Showing the Method of Applying tt 
Temporary Construction Used in } 


ing motors unless the derails are open a1 
are withdrawn. 


Bridge Normally Open 


This bridge is on a line of light traffic on w! 
movements are ordinarily confined to a single & 
shift so that but one operator is employed. 
the bridge is in the open position during 16 lh: 
of every 24, and is usually in the open positior 
the operator’s tour of duty. Because of this, a ga 
been suspended from the bottom of each counterws 
which serves as a barrier across the track whe: 
span is in the open position, to prevent trespasset 
railway employees from the danger of falling int 
waterway. 

The alterations on the Burlington bridge at Ott 
were carried out under the direction of G. A. Hag 
bridge engineer ; Williams & Brown, of New York, s 
ing as consulting engineers. The steel work was 
ricated by the American Bridge Company, New ‘\ 
and erected by the McClintic-Marshall Company, 
burgh, Pa. 

The work on the Rock Island bridge at Seneca v 
under the supervision of I. L. Simmons, bridge engin: 
The structural steel and operating equipment wer 
plied by the American Bridge Company and were erect 
by the Strobel Steel Construction Company of ¢ 

The alterations on the E. J. & E. bridge at Di 
were made under the supervision of A. Montzhx 
chief engineer. 

The American Bridge Company, which suppli: 
steel work and operating equipment, collaborated 
design. The substructure work was done by the \\ 
Construction Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
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Empty Mileage and Car Pooling 


Co-ordinator and his car pooling section criticize defensive 
attitude of railroad committee 


AVING the way for specific recommendations 
p which he promises to submit later, Co-ordinator 
Eastman’s office on August 3 made public a letter 
addressed to the Regional Co-ordinating Committees 
enclosing a reply prepared by his Section of Car Pool- 
ing to a report submitted by the General Committee, 
Transportation Division, of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, covering a study made by a special committee 
of transportation officers of the Co-ordinator’s state- 
ment of October 10, 1933, in which he had asked the 
committees to study methods of reducing wasteful empty 
car mileage. Stating that car pooling was “‘one possible 
method” which would be considered Mr. Eastman -at 
that time gave the committees an opportunity to develop 
‘a remedy or remedies more practicable or otherwise 
better” than any which his staff would find it possible 
to develop, but he finds that “the results of the inquiry 
are disappointing” and says that “after eight months of 
deliberations, the report, which is made up in large part 
of a defense of existing policies and methods and which 
is lacking in constructive recommendations, comes as an 
‘anti-climax’.” 

The Car Pooling Section in its statement says that 
“the presentation of a pool plan, with facts and argu- 
ments in support of the plan, will be made at the proper 
time” and that it is confining itself at this time to com- 
ments “directed to the apparent fallacies in the rather 
superficial discussion of the subject” by the railroad com- 
mittee. A considerable part of the statement is devoted 
to replies to the committee arguments against pooling, 
and its statement that “the careful investigation, and 
inquiry of a large group of railroad officers who by 
experience are duly qualified to advise on the subject, 
leads to the conclusion that pooling of box cars is neither 
desirable nor necessary to effect such reduction of empty 
mileage as is practicable.” 

“When it is considered that the freight car equipment 
of American railroads represents an original investment 
of $3,000,000,000 and that upon the adequacy and the 
efficient distribution of this equipment depend not only 
the prosperity of the railroads, but the economic welfare 
of the nation,” the Car Pooling Section remarks, “‘it is 
amazing that serious proposals for reforms have been 
so often approached in an attitude which combines 
ostrich-like obliviousness of conditions with adherence 
to outgrown methods which have been but indifferently 
effectual in normal periods, and which have proved en- 
tirely inadequate in times of emergency.” 

The Co-ordinator’s letter was dated July 26, although 
Mr. Eastman has for some time been away on a vaca- 
tion trip. With it was furnished a copy of the railroad 
committee’s report, which he says was distributed to 
the railroads in advance of its submission to him. The 
letter includes the following: 


Eastman’s Letter 


On October 10, 1933, I enclosed to you a statement in which 
were summarized reports made by the larger railroads, cover- 
ing the movement of loaded and empty box cars during the first 
week in August, 1933. I referred to the fact that despite the 
decline in railroad traffic and the consequent need for operating 
economies, the crosshaul movement of empty cars, which has 
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been a disturbing subject for more than thirty y: 


ars, continues 
unchecked. 


As illustrative of the importance of this item of railroad 
operation, I stated that the result of the change in relationshi; 
between revenue net ton-miles and empty car-miles from 1920 
to 1932 was equivalent to an increase of two billion six hundred 
million empty car-miles in the latter year. As partially reveal 


ing the extent to which this enormous empty mileage is due t 
the unnecessary and avoidable cross-haul movement of empty 
cars, I called attention to some of the striking results of our 
study of one week’s actual performance. It was shown that 
nearly one-half of the total loaded box car mileage and approxi- 
mately two-thirds of that produced by carload traffic are mad 
by “foreign cars,” illustrating how the interline movement of 
freight and the developmen‘ of rules of interchange have trans 
formed the individually-owned box car into a facility of common 
use. It was further shown how the policy of common use is 
abandoned as soon as the car becomes empty, with the result 
that there is a continuous flow of “foreign cars” moving empty 
toward their home lines. 

While there is a natural’ and largely unavoidable balancing 
empty movement, which in the study averaged 73.3 per cent, 
the statement showed a movement in the direction of traffic of 
24.1 empty “foreign cars” for each 100 loads. As _ striking 
evidence that this movement is largely the result of existing 
methods of car handling, it was cited that the empty ratio of 
“system cars” in the direction of traffic was only 15.8 per cent. 

In submitting the matter to the Regional Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee, I expressed the thought that these committees might be 
able, through the facilities at their disposal, to devise some 
method whereby the wasteful empty mileage could be reduced 

On June 12, 1934, I received a report of the inquiry made 
by a special committee of Transportation Department Officers, 
appointed by and representing the Regional Co-ordinating Com- 
mittees. The results of the inquiry are disappointing. Afte1 
eight months of deliberations, the report, which is made up 1 
large part of a defense of existing policies and methods and 
which is lacking in constructive recommendations, comes as al 
anti-climax. 

I am loath to believe that the practical transportation men 
who constituted the special committee are unaware of the un- 
necessary empty mileage which is being created daily in great 
volume, or that they unanimously endorse the rules and _ prac- 
tices under which such wasteful operation is possible. On the 
contrary I am reliably informed that many of those officers 
recognize the defects in existing methods and that they have 
individually adopted such devices as were available in an effort 
to eliminate some of the waste. As a result there has been som¢ 
reduction in empty crosshaul movement during the past six 
or eight months. . 

It is significant that the report is sponsored by the General 
Committee, Transportation Division, American Railway Asso- 
ciation, which body formulates the rules under which freight 
cars are interchanged, and that the inquiry itself was under th 
direction of the Car Service Division, which organization for 
a number of years has been responsible for the regulation ot 
car handling under the rules currently in effect. 21 

Inasmuch as the substantiation of the evidence of wastetul 
car handling might be construed as a reflection upon the sounc- 
ness of car-handling rules, or upon their efficient supervision 
the propriety of placing the inquiry so completely in the hands 
of those responsible for the rules and their application is open 
to question. Whether or not this situation influenced or con- 
trolled the course ofthe inquiry, the report bears a remarkablt 
resemblance to past reports on similar inquiries into the funda- 
mentals of car handling conducted under the same direction. 

Official reports are authority for the statement that in one 0! 
these past inquiries apprehension was expressed by sever il 
executives that “the present rules may have been prepared 
the transportation officers under restrictions which precluded th 
full result of their experience and best judgment”. 

Considerable spacé in the report is devoted to an effort 
minimize the importance of the empty mileage figures includ d 
in our summary and to refute some of the conclusions whic 
we undertook to draw from these reports of actual performance. 
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Another section of the report is made up of discussions of 
various methods of car handling, including a somewhat super- 
ficial consideration of car pooling. 

The “Recommendations” which form the concluding portion 
of the report do not include a single fundameiital change. 

One of the methods proposed as a corrective of the empty 
crosshaul movement is the payment of a reward or premium 

» be allowed to railroads for utilizing the equipment of other 
railroad, apparently without regard to the adequacy of the 
car supply on the loading road, or to the circumstances which 
may vary widely in different loading territories. 

Another suggestion is the extension of certain local arrange- 
ment for economical handling which resourceful railroads have 
en forced to adopt by the inadequacy of the present car- 
iandling system. Refererice to the possible coordination of these 
efforts under central guidance is included, but no specific means 
or effecting such coordination are proposed. 

The third and final recommendation is directed to a closer 
bservance of Car Service Rule I. 

This rule admittedly is susceptible to various interpretations, 
nd 14 years of intensive and expensive supervision have failed 

make it work. Current checks by Car Service Division 
nuspectors show approximately 20 per cent of so-called “viola- 
tions” of car service rules. There is little ground for hope that 
the recommendations of the special committee will meet with 
ny greater success. 

While I am not disposed to delay further action by engaging 

a statistical controversy on this subject, it seems important 
that we undertake to clarify certain misunderstandings and to 
correct some erroneous conclusions, to pave the way for specific 
recommendations which I shall later submit. 


Comments of the Car Pooling Section 


The general comments of the Section of Car Pooling 
ire as follows: 
The report consists of three parts and five appendices. Part I 
an analysis of the box-car study the submission of which on 
October 10, 1933, led to the appointment of a special com- 
litte, of whose activities the report is the result. Much of 
discussion in this section of the report is general and argu- 
! rentative, dealing with elementary principles of transportation 
ficiency and with various changes in conditions during the past 
|5 years, regarding which there is no controversy. Exception 
is taken in the report to the basis of comparison used in the 
x-car study and the empty mileage figures are broken down 
means of an unexplained formula in an effort to show that 
considerable proportion of the so-called “excess” empty mileage 
leveloped in our check of box-car movements is necessary in 
the orderly distribution of equipment and cannot reasonably be 
classed as avoidable. 
The net result of the analysis is to reduce to a minimum the 
1mount of empty mileage which the report considers avoidable. 
(he report specifically states, “There is, however, a residue of 
voidable empty mileage worth saving, and recommendations 
that end will be found in Part II.” The report then cites 
me of the methods resorted to by the railroads individually 
ind collectively, supplementary to and supplanting Car Service 
nd Per Diem Rules, for the purpose of reducing empty mileage. 
This section of the report concludes with laudatory comments 
1 the efficiency of the Car Service Division and an implied sug- 
gestion that better results might be secured by “concentrating 
known weaknesses through channels already available”, than 
means of new methods. 
Part II consists of an analysis and discussion of ways and 
eans to reduce empty car mileage. In this section, also, those 
sponsible for the report apparently felt called upon to defend 
existing methods and to cite general conditions which, in their 
opinion, justify the alarming increase in empty car mileage in 
ent years. The discussion of car-handling methods is largely 
gative in character, more attention seemingly being devoted 
the task of finding reasons why different methods will not 
tk than to a search for possible improvements. Although 
he discussion of car pooling occupies about five pages, there is 
reference to any specific form of car pool, nor any indica- 
n that an effort was made to develop practical plans for a 
car pool. 
Part III submits conclusions and recommendations. The 
nclusions” are largely negative, with the exception of an 
lission that a comparatively small amount of empty mileage 
susceptible of reduction, the statement that there has been a 
vnward trend of empty mileage in recent months, and the 
timistic prediction that with “increased business, combined 
with the efforts currently made by the railroads and the Car 
Service Division, there will be a further reduction.” 
‘he “recommendations” are brief and contain little that is 
orizinal and nothing which, on the basis of past experience, can 
he considered practicable. 
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While we are extremely anxious to avoid havit 
cussion develop into a controversy which will retard 
tion of methods for the partial or complete correcti 
satisfactory conditions, it is desirable that 
to reconcile conflicting interpretations of det nonst rat 
We have, therefore, undertaken to analyze in detail 
statements advanced in this report, in an effort to 
understandings and to remove from the consideratio 
empty mileage problem such items as have no prope! 
upon the question in its present status. Our comments 
in the order in which the subjects are presented 

In our consideration of the report we have 
conditions under which the special committee were w 
the fact that they relied largely upon American Railwa 
ciation sources for the data relative to car perf rma 
traffic. Our comments should not be interpreted, theref 
a personal reflection upon the knowledge, experience 
of the individual committee members, many of 
rendered valuable assistance to the Co-ordinator 
in various special capacities. 
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Following are some of the more detailed cor 
on the report, signed by O. C. Castle, direct 
Section of Car Pooling: 



































We have no desire to derogate from the many 
accomplishments of railroad associations and their 
but it is unfortunately true that, in general, associati 
mittee work has been unwieldly and frequently ineff 
numerous instances, where conscientious committee 
have contributed of their knowledge and experien: 
formulation of rules and recommended changes in pract 
recommendations have either been stifled in committe: 
executive orders governed by a policy of the controllis 
disapproved by the parent associations, or defeated 
votes in letter ballots. 




































































The Per Diem Plan 


In defense of the per diem plan, referenc« 
report to a “public satisfied with service rendered.” In ot 
parts of the report the public angle is injected. It is suff 
here, however, to say that strict adherence to the princij 
car service rules (which has never been possible of attain: 
would result in great inconvenience to the public th: 
enforcement of arbitrary restrictions on the use of ca 
shippers; in fact, it is only through disregard of the rules 
the public has been kept satisfied. The Car Service Divis 
policing the observance of car service rules makes a gu 
check of the loading of foreign box cars. In 27 m 
with March, 1934, 195,337 cars were checked out 
mately 31 million box cars loaded. Of cars led at fr 
houses and transfer platforms 10.8 per cent were loaded 
to the rules; 32.6 per cent, or nearly one~hird of th 
loads, constituted so-called “violations.” 

It is asserted that “there has been no serious cemand 
basic change in methods of car hire settlement amons 
owners.” In view of the fact that the demands fo: 
changes during the past 14 years resulted in railroad 
tion consideration, Interstate Commerce Commission h 
the introduction of legislation in Congress, and intens 
cussions of the matter in the official report of the Joint | 
mission on Agricultural Inquiry (1922), there may 
doubt as to the lack of a “serious demand.” 

It is further a matter of common knowledge part 
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ported by official records that there has been, during the 
14 years, growing dissatisfaction on the part of practi 
officers with conditions, and open disregard of the effort 
Car Service Division to enforce existing rules. That the 








a fundamental defect in present methods is indicated by 
reference in the report to the fact that “literally hundreds 
short-routing agreements are in effect between railroads 
groups of railroads, and that incomplete figures indicate 
average saving of more than 500,000 empty miles m 
through these individual efforts.” This subject is hand 
further detail in our comments on “Car Pooling.” 



































Car Pooling 








Several pages of the report are devoted to a general discu 
of car pooling, without, however, including a definition of 
term, or giving any indication of what the committee men 
had in mind respecting the essential features of a freight 
pool. 

The discussion is prefaced with the statement: “By rea 
of the source from which the suggestion now comes, and because 
the Federal Co-ordinator has established within his organizati 
a Section of Car Pooling for the purpose of exploring the | 
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sibilities of the plan, the subject now assumes a new and added 
importance which requires the consideration of transportation 
men in the light of present-day railroad operating conditions.” 

The text of the discussion is largely argumentative and does 
not differ materially from the stereotyped assumptions which 
have been from time to time advanced as objections to the 
adoption of pooling methods. In its opening reference to a 
car pool, the report states that “it has been tried and although 
it was thought by some to have been fairly successful, the 
general verdict was that there was something lacking which 
must be supplied before complete approval could be given.” 

The reference here is presumably to the period of federal 
control. No one familiar with the operation during the emer- 
gency of the World War would deny that there was “something 
lacking.” The amazing fact is that there is no evidence of any 
sincere effort on the part of the railroads in the past 14 years 
to ascertain what the lack was and to adopt some means to 
supply it. It is significant that among those who thought that 
the pool was “fairly successful” were the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the chairman of the Car Service Division, which 
organization was in direct charge of car handling, and the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads. 

As stated by Chairman Kendall, (of the Car Service Section) 
the principal defect in the federal operation was the lack of a 
definite maintenance program, although under war-time con- 
ditions it is probable that maintenance would have been unsatis- 
factory under any plan which might have been set up. Refer- 
ence is made to the experience of grain shippers in the Western 
area and the general dissatisfaction which existed, the obvious 
implication being that these difficulties were chargeable entirely 
to the so-called pool and the inability of the Administration to 
overcome conditions which created a general car shortage. With- 
out going into the details of these failures or the abnormal con- 
ditions under which they occurred, it seems proper to point out 
that even a casual exploration of official records over a period 
of years will reveal many instances of car shortages under 
individual operation. 

It is stated that the committee had before it for advice and 
counsel, transportation representatives of 38 of the larger rail- 
roads and that only two of these men were favorable to the 
pool, the majority being “outspoken in denial of the virtues 
claimed.” Inasmuch as there is nothing in the report to indicate 
the form of the pool under discussion or that the railroad repre- 
sentatives and the committee members had before them any 
definite plans for a practical car pool, these expressions, even 
though they were voluntary and free expressions of individual 
views, are entitled to very little weight. Further, there is evi- 
dence that the expressions were not in all cases voluntary or 
entirely free from official influence. 

Reference is made to the fact that many representatives, once 
proponents, have now become opponents of the pooling plan, 
and that the reverse is not true. It is stated that the weight 
of opinion is cast “as a result of experience.” It is significant 
that many prominent proponents of car pooling became opponents 
practically over night as a result of a definite policy adopted by 
the railroads on their release from federal control. 

Among those who had been more or less prominently identi- 
fied with the car-pool school but who subsequently ranged them- 
selves with the advocates of “strict ownership rules” are the 
chairman of the board of the American Railway Association, 
and many officers in direct charge of car handling during federal 
control, including the present chairman of the Car Service 
Division—from whose official reports we have quoted. 

It is further significant that efforts to bring about impartial 
consideration of pool plans since the period of federal control 
have been definitely suppressed by executive authority. 

In view of the repulses experienced by advocates of reform in 
car handling, including threatened loss of position, is it sur- 
prising that there is little enthusiastic sentiment now apparent 
among transportation men for the adoption of some plan of 
car pooling? 

The report attributes the present attitude of car men to “the 
weight of opinion as a result of experience and of more mature 
judgment.” The experience of the majority of those who were 
heard has been with one method of car handling which, for 
reasons stated elsewhere, has been found deficient. The “mature 
judgment” conceivably was influenced by the instinct of self- 
preservation and the tendency to follow the line of least 
resistance. 

In the face of the record of 14 years’ unsuccessful effort to 
enforce Car Service Rule I, the reliance upon this ambiguous 
declaration of principle as a solution of .the empty mileage prob- 
lem is a perfect example of the triumph of faith over experience. 


Railroad Committee’s Recommendations 


1. The comparisons included in the Co-ordinator’s release by 
which there is shown to have been a 62.8 per cent increase in 
empty car miles is misleading. While the statement is mathe- 
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matically correct the periods chosen for comparison are not 
properly comparable, hence deductions therefrom create erro- 
neous impressions. There has been a slight upward trend in 
the ratio of empty mileage from 1923 to 1932, but the increase 
has very largely been the result of meeting the changed trans- 
portation requirements of the country, and not to the failure of 
railroads as a whole to exercise diligence with respect to eco- 
nomical car handling. 








2. No instances were located of extra train mileage being 
made to move empty cars which were included in the reports 
to the Co-ordinator. In all cases it was found that cars were 
added to trains which were necessary for handling the regular 
traffic. The expense of such movements was, therefore, nominal. 
_ 3. Investigation and analysis of reports of box car mileage 
for period August | to 7, 1933, as rendered to the Co-ordinator 
indicates that there is a comparatively small amount of such 
mileage susceptible of reduction. Ways and means to effect this 
reduction may be found and should be applied 

4. Consideration has been given to the proposal that roads re- 
adopt the mileage basis of car hire settlement w! was in effect 
priqgr to 1902. While the adoption of such a plan would very 
likely have some effect toward curtailing mileage now made 
because of the incentive to save as well as to earn per diem the 
disadvantages of the mileage basis are as controlling now as 
they were 30 years ago. There appears more t e than to gain 
by a change from the per diem to the mileage basis 

5. Pooling has been suggested as a means of reducing empty 
mileage. The careful investigation, and inquiry of a large group 
of railroad officers who by experience are duly qualified to advise 
on the subject, leads to the conclusion that pooling of box cars 


is neither desirable nor necessary to effect su reduction of 
empty mileage as is practicable. A pool of box cars should not 





be favored for reasons given in more detail on pages 19 to 24 
inclusive of Part II. j 

6. With the ratio of empty mileage remaining at substantially 
tlie same level during the years of heavy business, 1926 to 1929, 
inclusive, with a two point rise in the succeeding depressior 
years, and with a downward trend as business turned upward 
in 1933, it is a reasonable assumption that with increased busi- 
ness, combined with the efforts currently made by the railroads 
and the Car Service Division, there will be a further reduction 


Railroad Committee’s Recommendations 


1. Conforming to the expressed opinion of vide group 
transportation and car service officers as to its desirability and 
practicability, it is recommended that consideration be given |! 
the appropriate committees of the Transportation Division to 


the adoption of a rule or a plan whereby a special reclaim of a 
specified number of days be allowed as between car owners for 
loading a car to or via the home road, such reclaim to compensate 
for holding, conditioning and switching a car for the prospective 
available load. 

2. That the possibilities of further reduct empty mile- 
age to be found through the medium of short-routing, trading, 
or “frozen” per diem plans, be explored by railroads individually 


and in co-operation with the Car Service Division, so that the 
widest possible application of these princip! n car handling 
may be had. 

3. A considerable portion of the avoidable empty mileage as 
developed in the reports made to the Co-ordit might possibly 


have been saved had there been closer observance of Car Service 
Rule I. It is important in connection with a program for 
proper and economical car handling that strict observance of 
this rule be required, although it may add slightly to the per 
diem or switching expense 


Freight Car Loading 


OADING of revenue freight for the week ended 

July 28 totaled 608,848 cars, a decrease of 6,016 

cars as compared with the week before and of 35,991 
cars as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. This was the fourth consecutive week to show a 
decrease as compared with 1933. The total for the week 
was, however, an increase of 97,745 cars as compared 
with 1932. Live stock loading, 26,295 cars, showed an 
increase as compared both with the week before and 
with the corresponding week of last year. Coal and 
coke showed increases as compared with the preceding 
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week and ore and grain showed increases as compared 
with last year, but miscellaneous freight, merchandise, 
and forest products showed decreases as compared with 
the week before and also last year. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 
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Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week Ended Saturday, July 28, 1934 

Districts 1934 1933 1932 
Dade le, Bek asc bee awk 130,490 148,331 117.799 
Allegheny 112,281 135,133 97 668 
er ae 42,861 50,211 33,774 
ee 80,348 90,042 71,945 
Northwestern iy 95,673 88,427 63,375 
Central Western.. 97 302 86,658 83,481 
Southwestern 49,893 46,037 43,061 
1 Western Districts 242,868 121,122 189,917 
tal Al: RD 6k ccs raeis 608,848 644,839 511,103 

Commodities 

ain and Grain Products ..... 43,611 33,529 40,504 
I SN ideas sateen st 26,295 15,08 14,505 
Coal. sisahteee esevansectweneetae ss 100,717 129,773 87,343 
( eer eT 4,528 6,810 2,319 
est Products ........ 21,715 28,017 15,409 
ORE scab eaebawee +o 30,803 28,282 6,447 
Merchandise, L.C.L. 158,433 72,872 166,870 
ee rey 222,746 230,476 177,706 
i 28 608,848 644,839 511,103 
| 21 614,864 656,380 501,912 
] 14 602,778 653,661 503,761 
iy . Hees ae pee Tee 519,807 543,510 415,928 
6 Se es ae 644,572 641,730 488,281 
Cumulative total, 30 weeks........ 17,746,628 15,842,690 16,040,524 





Car Loading in Canada 






Car loadings in Canada for the week ended July 28, 
according to the compilation of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, totaled 43,731, a decrease of 1,020 from the 
previous week, but an increase of 6,600 over 1933. 






































Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
: Loaded Connections 
2 Total for Canada: 
id July 28, 1934.<>..... ..- 43,73 18,942 
' ae Se 44,751 19,645 
- Cg ee 45,385 20,033 
0 July 28, 1968i...65.% ate 37,13 19,879 
¥s Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
“< Pee eee eee 1,268,271 679,495 
te July 29, 1933 Pine 1,057,112 538,344 
ve July 30, 1932 wh 1.226.959 590,259 
le- 
1g, 
lly 
the 
" Grouping of N. J. and 
s rouping of NN. J. an 
ra New York Rates Approved 
oat WasuincTon, D. C. 
OLDING that freight rates in this country “are 
not, never have been, and should not be con- 
structed solely with regard to the cost of specific 
operations which form but a part of the services rendered 
under the rates,” and that “historically, geographically, 
and commercially the whole New York port district con- 
stitutes a single community,” the Interstate Commerce 
c Commission, in a report and order made public on 
ided \ugust 2 in the New Jersey lighterage case, decided 
016 versely to the contentions of the complaints filed by 
991 the state of New Jersey and the New Jersey Traffic 
last Advisory Committee on October 31, 1929. 
yw a Upholding the “century-old practice” of equalizing 
week the rates at all points in the port of New York district, 
vared the commission found not unlawful both the existing 
“dan grouping of New Jersey and New York points at the 
and port of New York, except on traffic to and from New 
and England, as to which it held that the rates on class traffic 
eding to and from New Jersey points must not exceed those 
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to and from the points within the New York 
limits, and the failure of the carriers to publish sey 
charges for lighterage, car floatage, and tr 
port of New York. 

Similarly the commission found that the rai 
and rail-water-rail rates between New Jersey 
South and Southwest are not unlawful and 
complaint filed by the city of Boston and the 
Port Authority it found that the rates on export 
coastwise, and intercoastal traffic to and from 
of Boston are not unlawful and that the stor 
transit rules applicable at the port of New Yor 
unduly prejudicial. 

However, the commission did find in favor 
New Jersey complainants on two minor point 
scribing a new basis of rates between New Englai 
northern New Jersey points, and ordering a rem 
extra towing charges to and from New Jersey 
beyond the present lighterage limits. 

Commissioner McManamy dissented in a long 
in which Commissioners Porter and Tate 


uckin 



















joined 
The Majority Report 

The majority report, by Commissioner Meyer, 
out that the equalization practice was apparent 
factory to all interests until 1917, when New Jers« 
interests sought rates to and from northern New 
lower than to New York by the amount of the « 
lighterage to New York in a complaint which t! 


tne 
mission dismissed in its decision in the New 
harbor case after an exhaustive investigation, 
“the instant proceedings are in large part a retria 


that case.” The report continues: 

The issues and the facts are substantially th 
they were then. There has been no material cha: 
methods of performing lighterage during the past 25 
except those for the better inaugurated since the clos¢ 
hearings. Then, as now, general comparisons of the 
rendered indicated “that the cost of delivery at interio 
in New Jersey is decidedly less than the average co 
delivery in New York harbor,” and that the cost « 
car in Jersey City, Hoboken, or Bayonne is sometir 
sometimes greater than the cost of harbor deliver) 
now, the evidence showed that historically, geographi 
commercially the whole New York port district 
single community. 

We cannot here overlook and disregard what we 
to overlook and disregard in The New York Harbay 
overlook or disregard what we have heretofore consistent! 
for many years in other cases with respect to light 
car floatage being equivalent to necessary extensiot 
lines, with respect to grouping of terminal district 
respect to the port differentials adjustment, and s 
York port district into two parts solely because t! 
of performing lighterage is claimed to exceed the a 
of effecting other deliveries in the harbor district, at 
standing that freight rates in this country, as we have 
stated, are not, never have been, and should not be 
solely with regard to the cost of specific operatior 
but a part of the services rendered under the rates. Thes 
together with the effect which the relief sought |! 
would have on the commerce of the country 
public interest, cannot properly be overlooked 1 dist 
Both the commerce of the country and the general pu 
require the continued maintenance of such terminal groups t 
New York, Hampton Roads, San Francisco, Chicag S 
Louis groups. 

Complainants are justly entitled to the same gr 
to and from New England as on traffic to and 
and accordingly we find that the rates assailed twee! 
Jersey points included in the New York group on clas 
traffic to and from points in trunk-line territory 
miles from the port and points in New England 
miles from Harlem river or Spuyten Duyvil are 
future will be, unreasonable to the extent that they exces 
may exceed, the rates on like traffic between the same 
England points and points within the lighterage limits 
cluded in the New York group on class rate traffic 
from New England. 

Likewise complainants are entitled to as fair tre 


ul 


all) 





atment 
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respect to lighterage as are points in the New York section of 
the harbor, and accordingly we find that the rates assailed are, 
and for, the future will be, unduly prejudicial to New Jersey 
points to which extra towing charges now apply and unduly 
preferential of points within the lighterage limits. This undue 
prejudice and preference should be removed by either an exten- 
sion of the lighterage limits or the establishment of correspond- 
ing charges for lighterage to points within the lighterage limits. 
This finding is limited to local traffic, for, as will hereinafter 
appear, we may not make such a finding with respect to export, 
import, coastwise or intercosatal traffic. 

As previously stated, there is now no grouping at the port of 
rail-water and rail-water-rail rates. As also previously stated 
all of these rates, except those through the port of Savannah, 
are in issue in the reopened Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
now pending before us. This record does not warrant the con- 
clusion that these assailed rates are unlawful. Our finding in 
this respect is, of course, without prejudice to whatever different 
conclusions may be reached in the case last cited. 

The evidence of record cannot be accepted as proving that 
the cost of transportation, including the terminal services at the 
ports, is less to Boston than to New York. The cost compu- 
tations upon which the Boston complainants rely fall far short 
of establishing that to be the fact. Operating and transportation 
conditions are not as favorable in New England as in the remain- 
der of official territory. While the Boston complainants seek 
export and import rates no higher than Baltimore, the Baltimore 
interveners show that cost computations similar to those relied 
tipon to show a higher cost of transportation to Boston than to 
New York would increase Baltimore’s differential under Boston. 

If we could assume that the cost of transportation to Boston 
is less than to New York, we would not be warranted, merely 
because of that assumption, in disrupting the whole port differ- 
entials adjustment for reasons already set forth in connection 
with the New Jersey complaints. 

It is unnecessary to consider the merits of complainants’ con- 
tention that the storage-in-transit rules applicable at New York 
are unduly prejudicial to Boston. It is sufficient to state that 
the New York Central, through its lease of the Boston & Albany, 
and the New Haven are the only carriers serving both ports; 
that the New Haven does not accord storage-in-transit at New 
York; that the rules of the New York Central applicable at 
New York are the same as those cf the other carriers serving 
that port; that obviously the New York Central could not cor- 
rect the situation complained of with the other lines serving 
Boston, as well as the other lines serving New York, free to 
maintain their present practices; and that under such circum- 
stances the New York Central can not be found guilty of undue 
prejudice. 

The foregoing conclusions, except as otherwise indicated, are 
applicable alike to the rates on export, import, coastwise, inter- 
coastal, and local traffic. There are, however, additional reasons 
why we may not condemn the rates on exnort, import, coastwise, 
and intercoastal traffic. Since the submission of this case the 
Supreme Court has rendered its decision in Texas & P. Ry. Co. v. 
United States, supra, in which it was held that a port is not a 
“locality” within the meaning of section 3 of the interstate 
commerce act as respects traffic passing through it. 

In view of this decision it seems clear that we may not con- 
demn under section 3 of the act the existing relation of rates 
c.1 export, import, coastwise and intercoastal traffic between the 
various ports. It also seems clear that as to such traffic we may 
not condemn under section 1 of the act the existing relation of 
rates unless we can find that the rates to one of the ports or 
one section of the same port, as the case may be, are unreason- 
ably high or that those to other ports, or other sections of the 
same port, are unreasonably low. Such findings are not war- 
ranted upon this record. 

Complainants had contended that because of the unusual 
and exceptionally costly terminal services necessary to 
serve the New York side and not necessary to serve 
the New Jersey side, the port should be divided into 
two parts, one composed of New Jersey points at which 
track delivery is made, and the other, with higher rates, 
composed of points where delivery is made by lighter, 
car float, or truck. Complainants also contended that, 
as they pay the same rates as shippers who receive 
terminal services by lighter, car float, or truck, they are 
in effect paying for an expensive terminal service which 
they do not receive, and that as a result of the present 
rate adjustment New Jersey has been deprived of its 
natural advantage of location and has not received its 
full share of the steamship business of the port, as a 
consequence of which its business activity, employment, 
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population, and property values are subnormal. As 
this the report says: 


It will thus be seen that the main issue in these complaints 
with respect to the method of constructing all rates to and fro: 
the port and the relation of the rates between the two sectio: 
in which complainants would divide the port, rather than wit 
respect to the level of each of the thousands of rates to and 
from the port; and that complainants’ main reliance in justifica- 
tion of their proposal to split the port into two sections is bas« 
in part upon differences in the character and in part upon di 
ferences in the cost of the terminal services necessary to ser\ 
the two sections. 

The record does not show that the rate adjustment he 
assailed is responsible for New Jersey having a smaller pe: 
centage of its piers used by steamships than New York. Neitl 
does the record show that New Jersey has suffered losses 


business activity, employment, population, or property valu 
on the contrary it establishes the opposite. Hoboken, in wh 
are located most of the New Jersey piers, is the only point wh 


appears to have suffered losses. That seems to have been d 
primarily to the diversion of the vessels of such important li: 
as the North German Lloyd and Hamburg-American to Ma 
hattan and Brooklyn piers after having been taken over by t 
government upon its entrance into the World War, and not 
the rate adjustment. The record is convincing that under t 
present rate adjustment northern New Jersey has prospered 

We cannot assume, as do complainants, that the terminal se: 
vices necessary to make track delivery at New Jersey points 
at the port of New York are the same and cost the same 
the services to the rail heads on traffic moving beyond by light 
carfloat, or truck. On the contrary, the record warrants 
conclusion that generally they are greater and more costly, a 
that in at least some instances they are greater and more cost! 
than some of the marine terminal services, particularly w! 
consideration is given to the fact that large investments in rights 
of way and track are necessary to make the various track del 
eries which are not necessary to perform the marine servi 
While the costs of performing the marine terminal servi 
probably do not differ greatly from what they were in Octol 
1924, the record is insufficient upon which to base a conclus 
that that is the fact. 


However, we have never prescribed rates based solely on tl 
cost of service. In every group adjustment some points in t! 
group are more favorably located and require less transport 


tion service than others. Something more than a disparity 
the amount or cost of the services performed for differ 
shippers within the group is necessary to a finding that the gt 
rate is unlawful. If this were not so, every group rate would 
have to be condemned, with the result that the entire rate structur: 
of the country would have to be remade. 

As previously stated, lighterage has been in effect at the 
port of New York since the beginning of rail transportat 
thereto, and car floatage almost as long. Competition of the 
railroads with the Erie Canal and with each other occasioned 
their establishment. Such competition, the exceedingly rapid 
growth of Manhattan Island, and the geographical situation at 
New York harbor, all of which have resulted in circumstances 
and conditions of transportation which have no counterpart at 
any other port in the country, have necessitated their continuance 
As a result, there has been in effect for almost a century an 
adaptable, flexible, and practical means for collecting, delivering, 
and interchanging freight without delay or congestion; each 
carrier serving the port has been on a competitive equality with 
all others and no one has been permitted to become a dominant 
factor; and with few exceptions all shippers and receivers 0! 
freight and all communities in the port district have been and 
are now on a rate equality. 


The Minority Report 


Commissioner McManamy said that “if there ever 
was a case where we should exercise our discretion to 
require separate charges it is for this lighterage service, 
not only at New York but at other north Atlantic ports 
where those services are performed” He also said that 
the New Jersey interests had shown that the lighterage, 
car floatage, and trucking performed by the trunk lines 
without additional charge costs in excess of $30,000,000 
a year and that if a separate charge of only 3 cents per 
hundred pounds were applied to the tonnage it w wuld 
increase the revenues of the trunk lines approximately 
$12,000,000 a year, suggested that “this phase of the 
case be considered by the co-ordinator in connection with 
his search for means of conserving carrier revenues. 
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sills and through draft gears to bolster center filling Couplers were Type E with rigid shank and vertical 
castings. , yoke, single key. Roofs were of riveted stee! with insid 
(1) A.R.A. Standard Design.+~—The two cars, carlines. 
See Ralieny Age, June 23, 1934, page 925, for a summary of the (3) U.S.R.A. Design.—The two cars which were 
sults of these tests. 
























Impact | ests of Box Cars by A. R.A. 


Cars of three designs subjected to impact at relatively high velocities 
demonstrate ample structural strength —Problem now is 
protection to lading 












ineter tests* to determine deflections and stresses 
imposed by load conditions in the various struc- 
tural members of box cars of three designs, the cars were 
ibjected to severe impact tests to determine the effect of 
ilision blows on sills and other structural members. The 
fundamental objective in this series of tests was the deter- 
ination of the ability of box cars of the new A.R.A. 
tandard design to withstand abnormally severe punish- 
ent resulting from collisions at speeds well beyond 
those to which the various kinds of lading ordinarily 
transported in such cars could be expected to escape 
vere damage or destruction. A further object was a 
mparison of the performance of this design with two 
ther earlier significant designs typical of modern box-car 
struction. 


A FTER completion of the extensometer and deflecto- 
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The Three Designs Tested 


Two cars each of the designs listed below were chosen 
ir test. All were of 50 tons nominal capacity and were 














: ’ ; ; 4 Load as Shifted Against the Temporary Bulkhead 
equipped with the latest design of “Dreadnaught” cor- A. R. A. Standard” Striking Car Following 
rugated steel ends in order that they might have the 13 MPH 





benefit of the same degree of superstructure protection 
under impact. 

\ll cars had an inside length of 40 ft. 6 in. and were 
equipped with steel corrugated side doors, bottom sup- 
ported. The same two draft gears, type M-17, with 
211/16 in. approximate travel, were used in all impact 
tests. For A.R.A. standard and A.R.A. tentative de- 
signs full end loads are delivered through the draft gears 
to bolster center filling castings. For U.S.R.A. design 
the end loads are delivered through rear lugs to draft 








numbered 2 and 4, were built in September, 1933. The 
light weights were 44,100 and 44,000 lb., respectively 
Couplers were Type E with swivel shank and vertical 
yoke, single key. Roofs were latest paneled “solid steel’ 
with outside carlines, no vertical rivets. 

(2) A.R.A. Tentative Design—The two cars which 
were owned by the Pennsylvania were numbered 100297 
and 100289 and were built in April, 1933. Their light 
weights were 46,500 and 47,400 ib., respectively 






















































































See the Ratlway Age, July 9, 1932, page -47, 
ings. 


owned by the New York Central were numbered S-93413 
and S-93087 and were built in October and September 
1929. Their light weights were 47,600 lb. in both cases 
Couplers were Type D, swivel butt, with horizontal 

two keys. Roofs were “solid steel” with outside cai 

lines, no vertical rivets. 


for description and 




























Outline of Tests 


Two cars of each design were used in each test 
at rest as the “struck” car and the other in moti 
as the “striking” car. The tests were made over a hal! 
mile stretch of level tangent yard track. Two feet 
advance of the struck car, measured from the stril 
face of the coupler, a stake was driven into the ground 
adjacent to the running rail. Then, at distances of 52.8 
ft. from the first stake and from each other, second 
third stakes were similarly located. These stakes wer 
positioned so as to be knocked down when contacting 
with the front journal box of the striking car. Ten feet 
beyond the third stake a marker was placed at the sick 
of the track. 

The striking car was then coupled ahead of a switc! 
ing locomotive equipped with a speed indicator. Fac! 











Shifted from the Non-Impact End of “A. R. A. Standard” 
Striking Car Following Maximum Speed of 13 M-P.H. 
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run was started well beyond the marker so that an ap- 
proximately constant speed could be maintained for some 
considerable distance before reaching the marker. At 
this point the speed of the locomotive was retarded, thus 
permitting the striking car to separate from and move, 
independently of the locomotive, the remaining distance 
to the struck car. 

At the beginning of each test two or three runs were 
made at progressively increased speeds with the maxi- 
mum slightly below that required to close the draft 
gears on the two cars. This procedure was for the pur- 
pose of determining as closely as practicable the draft- 
gear closing speeds; i.e., the speed at which the first 
over-solid blows were delivered, and it was soon deter- 
mined that for the most part the impacts thus could be 
controlled within a fraction of the desired speed. The 
actual speed at instant of impact in each case was deter- 
mined by means of stop-watch readings. 

Before each run the coupler knuckles were opened and 
locks blocked in release position to prevent coupling 
and so that the blows would be delivered to the faces 
of the couplers without throwing them out of line. In 
addition, loosely fitted wooden blocks were inserted on 
each side between the striking casting walls and the 
coupler shanks. 

Each series of tests was run in two sections, the first 
being continued under progressively increased speeds 
until the rapidly developing wedging action of the loads 
in the struck ends of both cars had caused the corru- 
gated steel ends to bulge outwardly approximately 
2% in. This procedure was followed so that each car 
body might have full benefit of the structural resiliency 
under impact which these ends are designed to provide. 
This characteristic not only assists the end and its fas‘en- 
ings to resist the effects of shifting loads, but also pro- 
vides a cushion for the surrounding car structure for 
protection against impact forces met with in service. 

The first section included 16 to 18 runs for each car 
design at speeds ranging from 3 to 10 m.p.h. 

At the termination of the first section of each test, 
the loads were leveled, the protective structures for the 
impact recorders repaired and restored to original con- 
dition and the steel ends were pulled back into normal 
position. Temporary wooden bulkheads were installed 
inside the cars at striking ends in order to provide the 
structural rigidity required to withstand the dynamic 
forces and wedging pressures of the shifting loads at 
the higher and progressively increased collision speeds. 

When the cars were again in readiness to proceed the 
second portion of each test was started at initial impact 
speed approximately the same as the maximum reached 
at the conclusion of the first section of the same test. 
Thereafter the speeds were gradually increased until 
definite signs of distortion or failure had developed in 
the underframes or superstructures or both. 

The second section included five to seven runs at 
speeds ranging from 9 to 15 m.p.h. 

Except for restoring the steel ends to normal position 
and straightening the door posts, wedged outwardly by 
the impact-recorder protective structures, no repairs of 
any kind were made to any car before or after any test. 


Preparation of Cars for Tests 


The exact light weight of each car was first obtained 
and the difference between this and the total permissible 
weight on rail—169,000 lb—was taken as the maximum 
lading placed in each car. This load was distributed uni- 
formly over the floor in the form of bags of sand, each 
weighing 100 lb., together with bags of sawdust weighing 
somewhat less, so as to increase the depth of the lading 
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which ranged from 3 ft. 7 in. to 3 feet 8% inches. 

One-half of each car body structure toward the strik 
ing end was given a coating of cement, including sides, 
end, center sill and underframe members and riveted 
joints, so that the development of strains or distortions 
as the tests progressed would immediately be disclosed 

For the purpose of measuring draft-gear travel, the 
approximate point at which each gear first closed solid 
and upsetting or shortening of couplers and connections, 
indicating apparatus was installed in each striking end 
In addition, the face of each striking casting was chalked 
so that visible evidence of coupler horn con‘act there 
with would be produced. 

During the past few years impact registering machines 
have been quite extensively used by freight-claim depart 
ments of various roads and although it was realized that 
readings in proportion to the damaging shocks delivered 
to the cars not always would be registered thereby, it 
was decided to obtain and record such readings during 
the progress of the tests. Accordingly, 
impact registers: namely, “Savage” and “Stout,” were 
positioned and securely anchored to the floor of each 
car at the center of the door opening. The limit of the 
Stout register is 9 m.p.h. and of the Savage register, 
14 m.p.h. When these speeds were exceeded the regis 
ters were removed. 

In efforts to protect these devices against contact with 
shifting lading, substantial channel-shaped corrugated 
steel housings were placed over each machine and heavy 
continuous timbers measuring 8 in. by 10 in. were 
positioned laterally on each side of the housings. The 
ends of these timbers overlapped the door posts, but 
were not attached thereto. Shorter heavy wooden beams 
were fitted longitudinally within the housings so as to 
provide added stiffening against collapse in this direction 
Bags of sand forming a part of the lading were then 
packed around and over this protective structure. 

Impacts of 5 m.p-h. or greater, as registered by these 
machines, are regarded by the General Manager’s Asso- 
ciation as bad instances of rough handling with respect 
to lading protection, and such cases are 
wherever possible. 


two types of 


investigated 


Comparative Performance of the Three Designs 


Although approximately the same number of 
were made with each design during the regular 





Condition of Protective Housing for Recorder and Blocking at 
Opening of U. S. R. A. Striking Car After Tests at Maximum Spee? 
of 10.25 M.P.H 
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average impact speed for the A.R.A. standard cars was 
the lowest, being 7.33 m.p.h. as compared with 8.26 and 
7.96 for the U.S.R.A. and tentative A.R.A. cars, respec- 
tively. Therefore, in the following summary of the 
performance and condition of the A.R.A. cars, the 
effects of runs 24 and 25 of the extra high-speed tests, 
made only with the A.R.A. cars, have been included. 
The resulting average impact speeds and kinetic energy 
imputs are then as follows: 


Impact speed, 


; No. of m.p.h Total kinetic 
Car design runs Max. Avg. energy absorbed 
ee eee ee) ae 16.10 7.93 9,674,512 
Be aa 28ers : 24 15.00 8.26 10,037,762 
yo eS eee ee ee 22 14.30 7.96 8,768,698 


The steel ends with which all three designs were 
equipped functioned in accordance with previously estab- 
lished design requirements and no failures occurred 
either in the ends themselves or the superstructure 
a‘tachments. 

Due to abnormal punishment considerable damage was 
done to the door posts of all three designs from the 
wedging action of impact recorder steel housing and 
protective timbers. 

A.R.A. Standard Cars.—Aiter the first test both cars 
were in their original condition and all rivets were tight. 

During the second test only normal deflection of side 
posts and sheathing plates under the severe wedging 
action of the loads had taken place and no distortion 
whatever had developed in the side plates or sills, end 
sills, underframe parts, center-sill members or roofs. All 
rivets in bolster center fillers, body center plates and 
throughout the car bodies were tight. Except for the 
front faces of bolster center filling castings which had 
become slightly indented due to contact with the rear 
ends of the draft gears, these cars had absorbed the 
punishment to- which they had been subjected withou: 
change from their original condition. 

U.S.R.A. Cars—As a result of the first test the side 
posts and sheathing plates had become slightly bulged 
lue to the wedging of the loads. The side plates and 
sills, end sills, underframe parts, center-sill members 
and roofs remained in normal condition. All rivets in 
cheek plates and body center plates were tight, but a 
number of rivets had loosened in the bolster center filler 
castings. One cheek-plate casting in the striking car 
had cracked through a rivet boss. 

During the second test bulging of side posts and 
sheathing pla‘es had progressed somewhat further. The 
side sills and side plates had buckled approximately 
s in. at the door openings. End sills, underframe parts, 
center-sill members and roofs showed no apparent 
damage. Two additional bolster center filler rivets on 
one car and one on the other had loosened and cheek 
plates on the two cars had developed further cracks. 
Both car structures had begun to show definite evidence 
of distress at the conclusion of the second test. 

Tentative A.R.A. Cars—After the first test the side 
posts and sheathing plates were bulged outwardly to 
some extent from the action of the wedging loads. Side 
plates and sills, end sills, underframe parts, center-sill 
members and roofs were still in good condition. A 
number of rivets had loosened in the front lugs, bolster 
center filler castings and truck center plates. Loose 
rivets were also present in the body center plates of the 
striking car, but those in the struck car remained tight. 
Buffing faces of the bolster center filler, striking car, 
had become slightly indented. 

\fter the second test the bulged condition of side 
posts and sheathing plates had progressed outwardly 
somewhat more than was found in the U.S.R.A. cars 
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The side 


and this applied also to the corner posts. 
and side plates had buckled at the door opening 


3% in. The end sills were bowed inwardly ¥% in. at 
colliding ends, indicating movement between center 
and side structure. Underframe parts and cent 
members were not damaged. Roof sheets at door 

ing of struck car had begun to bulge upwardly at tl 
sides. 

A few additional loosened rivets were found 
bolster center filler castings, also one each in the 
center plates at the colliding ends. This applies 
to two body center plate rivets in the striking cat 
tendency for the bolster center filler castings 1 
had developed. Under the last impact made 
m.p.h. both cars were knocked off the center 
the non-striking ends, which resulted in some 
to related parts. Both car structures were in dist1 
the conclusion of the second test. 


Conclusions from Regular Tests 


(a) Under all normal operating and servic 
tions, including switching operations, cars ot 


designs tested are capable of giving satisfact 
formance. 

(b) Although a different design, cross-sect! 
and weight of center-sill member is used in eac! 
three designs, any one of them may be relied 
survive disintegration of the respective superstri 
and related underframe constructions unde 


conditions leading to destruction of the cars. 

(c) Due to design and application the bolst 
filler casting of the A.R.A. standard car 
pected to remain tight and in proper posit 
give better service than may be expected of eit! 
other two designs. 

(d) Experience gained through the 
heavy corrugated steel housing and timber bloc! 
stalled at the door openings of all three desi 
tect the impact recorders indicates quite definit 
at switching speeds having upper limits of 5 to ¢ 
lading ordinarily handled in box cars is subject 
damage and may not be expected to survive dest: 
at the higher speeds under which steel-sh: 
structures of reasonably good design begi 
signs of failure. 

(e) Considering the performance of eac! 
equipment as a whole, the A.R.A. standard cars 
strated their capacity to absorb abnormal collis! 
ishment under full axle load without damage o 
quence, whereas both the U.S.R.A. and tentative 
car-body structures showed unmistakable evid 
approaching failure. 

(f) Punishment received by the A.R.A. stand 
during this series of impact tests was not sufficient 
provide further check on the necessity f 
changes in design as reported in the extensom« 
deflectometer test report, but such evidence wa 
veloped from succeeding tests of these cars. 


Performance of A.R.A. Standard Design under 
Extra High Speed Impact 


Four runs were made at average impact sp 
16.21 m.p.h. and maximum of 18.30 m.p.h. Total | 
energy absorbed was 5,641,500 ft. lb. 

Definite distortion leading to failure first develop: 
the side plates and side sills at the door opening a 
result of the side truss buckling and shear action. M 
erate bulging of side posts and sheathing plates re 
from wedging action of the lading. End sills 


bowed inwardly at the striking ends and outward! 
the opposite ends, indicating horizontal deflectio 
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bolsters with resulting small relative movement between 
the center sills and the side structures. Floor support 
and cross-bearer diaphragms had bowed correspond- 
ingly and the bottom cover plates of the latter were 
kinked downwardly between the center-sill members due 
to the superstructure buckling effects. No indications 
of distortion or failure were present in the center sills. 
The roofs were undamaged other than having become 
bent at the door openings in conformity with side-plate 
distortion. 

Conclusions.—Although the action of the car body 
as a unit had demonstrated the desired degree of design 
efficiency resulting from uniform distribution of material 
throughout the structure, it was plainly shown that when 
collision punishment is carried to the point at which 
actual destruction begins, the superstructure may be 
expected to fail before the underframe cross members 
become distorted to any extent and that the integral 


center sill would be the last important member to become 
defective. 


Performance when Coupled at Head End of String of Cars 


In the final runs one A.R.A. standard car was coupled 
at the head of a string of six additional empty box cars 
on which hand brakes were not set up. The load in 
this car was reduced to one half, resulting in 108,500 Ib. 
at the rail. The striking car retained its full load. 

This test consisted of ten runs at average impact speed 
of 10.1 m.p.h. and maximum of 14.2 m.p.h. 

The cars had been turned end for end and the wedg- 
ing load caused some bulging of side posts and sheath- 
ing plates. Under this reversed end loading the side 
sills, side plates and end sills immediately began to 
straighten up, but somewhat more rapidly in the struck 
car than in the striking car. At the conclusion of the 
test both car superstructures and end sills had lost prac- 
tically all distortion with no bad effects, and this applied 
also to the underframe cross members, except for the 
kinks in the cross-bearer bottom cover plates. The roofs 
had straightened up and were undamaged. Striking 
castings had not been damaged. 

A number of slightly loosened rivets were found in 
the bolster ceriter filler castings; also in the body center 
plates and diagonal braces where they had loosened up 
considerably. Some of these defects probably had de- 
veloped during the immediately preceding high-speed 
runs. On the struck car the contact faces of bolster 
center filler at B end had not changed, but at the A 
or struck end indentations on the left-hand face had 
increased in depth from % in. to %¢ in., while the right- 
hand face remained the same. 


Tight Rivets Important 


Because of extreme progressive hammering received 
by the bolster filler castings, which finally caused only 
slight loosening of a small portion of the attachment 
rivets during the concluding collision tests, it is con- 
sidered unnecessary and inadvisable to attempt altera- 
tion of the design in efforts to guard against development 
of relatively slight contact face indentations. Preserva- 
tion of tight rivets is of much greater importance. 

Check of the center sill on struck car, which had 
been squeezed at the head of the string, shows only 
small horizontal and vertical variations from the 
straight-line base. 

Both cars benefited from the reversal of impact loading 
and, as a result, required less reconditioning than would 
have been necessary if the final test had not been made. 

Conclusions.—The integral Z-bar center sill of the 
standard box car is capable of withstanding as a column 
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under dynamic loading, without distortion or failure, a 
degree of collision punishment which first would cause 
failure in the superstructure of the car. Further, it is 
capable of withstanding, without damage, impact blows 
of sufficient intensity to cause loosening of bolster center 
filler attachment rivets even though the design of this 
casting, together with arrangement and utilization of 
rivets therein, is superior to either of those embodied 
in the U.S.R.A. or the tentative A.R.A. underfram« 
constructions. 


Changes in Design 


Collision performance results under high-speed im 
pacts provided further check on the desirability of making 
the following changes which now have been incorporated 
in the drawings: 

(1) Increase in width of bolster top and bottom cover 
plates so as to reduce or eliminate the possibility of 
horizontal deflection in those members under heavy 
impacts. 

(2) Application of pressed pan shape fillers betwee 
center-sill members in line with cross-bearer diaphragms 

The character of the impact test loading was not such 
as to develop further check on design changes given 
below, which, however, are now included in the draw 
ings as the result of knowledge gained during tests 
These changes were made to improve stress and de 
flection conditions under vertical dynamic loads instead 
of end loads. 

(3) Extension of top rear portion of the bolster center 
filler casting. 

(4) Substitution of a suitable bulb-angle reinforce: 
ment under the door opening in place of the original 
channel member. 


Roosevelt Shows Great 
Enthusiasm for Waterways 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his progress throug! 
bo the Northwest during the past week has made 

several references to his continued advocacy of th 
development of inland waterways to compete with the 
railroads in that and other sections. He expects to spend 
the taxpayers’ money, he said, to provide for navigation 
of ocean vessels as far inland as The Dalles, Ore., om 
to push barge transportation beyond that “right up int 
the wheat country.” Work on the St. Lawrence project 
he promised, “is going to be started’- -supposedly in- 
dicating his intention once more to urge upon the Senate 
the ratification of the treaty with Canada providing for 
joint action of the governments of the two countries in 
this development. 

He also looks upon the development of river trans- 
portation as a provider of employment, not only upon 
construction work, but in actual transportation upon the 
improved waterways, to wit, on the nine-foot channel 
in the Missouri for which the Fort Peck reservoir 1s 
supposed to assure an adequate flow of water. No 
mention was made of any offsetting factor of unem- 
ployment on the railroads which would result if the 
river projects should prove successful and thus divert r 
traffic from them. At Bonneville, Ore., on August », 
the President spoke in part as follows: 


Ocean Vessels as Far as The Dalles 


o 
“It has been my conception and my dream that while 
most of us are alive we would see sea-going vessels 
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come up the Columbia river as far as The Dalles. It 
is only this morning that the Secretary of War told 

e of a new survey that is being made by the Army 
engineers. From that survey we hope that it will be 
found to be wisdom to enlarge these locks over here 

} that ocean-going ships can pass up as far as The 
\)alles, and I hope that we can enlarge the navigational 

eds from The Dalles up so that we can have barge 

insportation right up into the wheat country. 

“T am reminded a good deal of another river with a 
problem somewhat similar—a river on which I was 

rn and brought up, but that was only a comparatively 
ew years ago. Within the past ten years through the 
ction of the federal government, the channel of the 
Hudson river was so deepened that Albany, 140 miles 

m the sea, was made a sea-going port. You have 

very similar case on the Columbia. In the same way 

the State of New York, above Albany you met the 
rapids and the falls of the Mohawk. 

“It was over 100 years ago that De Witt Clinton, a 
governor of New York, built what was called Clinton’s 
Ditch, the entire canal, and carried navigation by barge 
through from the sea to the Great Lakes. And so I 
believe that the day will come on the Columbia when we 
will not only extend seagoing navigation far back in to 
the continent, but by seagoing navigation we will be able 
) extend barge navigation still further back north into 


State of Washington and far east in the State of 
Idaho.” 
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Jobs for River Transport Employees 


\t the site of the Fort Peck dam on the Upper Mis- 
souri on August 7 his remarks included the following: 

“It [the Fort Peck Dam] is going to be, when it is 
completed, the largest earthwork dam in the world. I 
believe also that in its construction they are going to do 
a very great amount of good for the elimination of un- 
enployment—that means unemployment today and un- 
employment in the future. 

“In so far as unemployment today goes, that type of 
dam probably uses more man power, more hours of 
work in its completion than concrete dams or other types. 
It is also true, of course, that a very large portion of 
the materials that go into this dam come from other parts 
of the Union—some of them from Pittsburgh and New 
York City, and from Birmingham, Ala., and as far west 
as the Pacific coast, but there is the other feature about 
unemployment—employment in the days to come. 

“I refer to the fact that when this dam is completed 
itis going to be an important factor in the navigation of 
the - Missouri river. It is going to help to maintain the 

e-foot channel which would connect up with the Mis- 
SiSSi sippi and enable the wheat growers and farmers of 

e Northwest to get cheaper transportation rates to the 

middle country and foreign countries.” 

























Indexes to Volume 96 


HE INDEXES to the latest volume of the Railway 
Age, January to June, 1934, are now ready for dis- 
tribution and copies may be had by those subscribers 

desiring them. Requests should be addressed to the Cir- 
culation Department, Railway Age, 30 Church street, 
New York. Subscribers who have in previous years 
mad application for the index need not apply again ; 


they will continue to receive it as long as they continue 
0 subseribe. 
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Odds and Ends... 


Lilanfairpwligw—Etc. 
At last, after intensive efforts, this department is enabled 
present, through the courtesy of the Pullman News, a repro« 
tion of the London, Midland & Scottish station sign in W 








One Gargles This Station Nam 


that so far exceeds all other station signs in length as t 
home to a world’s record. Leather-lunged American tra 
might practice on this one for a while. 


Curiosity Kills the Cat 


Mo, a black alley cat which had spent its entire three irs 
among the third rails and fast freight trains in the Mott Haven 
yards of the New York Central and which has made considerab| 
journeys as a stowaway on N.Y.C. locomotives, permitted 
curiosity to get the better of it the other day. With his nos¢ 
in the air he deserted the comparative safety of the railway 
yard and ventured forth into a nearby street where highway 
competition was too much for him. After he had been struc! 
by a. hit-and-run driver and killed, Mo’s body 
sorrowfully back to his home in the railway yard, 
rests, with honors, beneath the signal tower. 


was brought 


ux 


and he nov 


Biggest Timetable 


Word comes to us from England of the gargantuan new ‘ 
Western timetable. It comprises 312 pages, with more than six 
million figures. The paper for printing, if stretched out, would 
form a 30-in. wide strip from Paddington to Penzance, which 
for the benefit of those unfamiliar with English geography, 

a considerable distance. The type and stereos used in printing 
it weigh more than four tons. No wonder English railways 
charge for timetables. 


zreat 


Free Railways 


There are at least two, and possibly more, free railways in 
the world. One, previously reported by this department, is at 
Viti Levu in the Fiji Islands. The other is operated from 
Grimsbargh on the main line of the L. M.S. (England) t 
Whittingham Asylum, three miles. Strangely, the train oper 
ated on the L.M.S. consists of the usual English first and 
third classes and, although no fare is charged and there 
no conductor present, the free riding passengers never seem t 
have any doubts as to whether they are first or third class 
passengers. 


Crooks—Avoid the D. & H. 


In a recent national shooting meet, J. H. Overbaugh, of the 
Delaware & Hudson police, won the rapid-fire pistol champion 
ship at 25 yd. with the record score of 193. Leo Gratcofsky, 
also of the D. & H. police, added to that outfit’s laurels by 
winning the time-fired pistol championship at the same distance 
with the same score, 193, which was not, 


however, a 
in this event. 


record 
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Net Shows Increase for Six Months 
But Decrease for June 


Class I railroads for the first six months 
of 1934 had a net railway operating income 
of $225,803,916, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 2.09 per cent on their 
property investment, according to reports 
compiled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. In the first six months of 1933, 
their net railway operating income was 
$154,728,928, or 1.42 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the first six 
months of 1934 totaled $1,629,897,100 com- 
pared with $1,415,322,703 for the same 
period in 1933, an increase of 15.2 per cent. 
Operating expenses for six months 
amounted to $1,212,287,063 compared with 
$1,069,051,006 for the same period in 1933, 
an increase of 13.4 per cent. Class I rail- 
roads in the first six months of 1934 paid 
$127,814,868 in taxes compared with $131,- 
778,039 for the same period in 1933, a de- 
crease of 3.0 per cent. For the month of 
June alone, the tax bill amounted to $21,- 
367,887, a decrease of $1,365,595 under 
June 1933. 

Thirty-three Class I railroads failed to 
earn expenses and taxes in the first six 
months of 1934, of which 8 were in the 
eastern district, 6 in the southern and 19 
in the western. 

Class I railroads for June had a net of 
$41,836,301, or at the rate of 1.99 per 
cent. In June, 1933, their net was $59,- 
831,293, or 2.83 per cent. Operating reve- 
nues month of June amounted to $282,- 
779,492, compared with $278,329,369 in 
June, 1933, an increase of 1.6 per cent. 
Operating expenses in June totaled $208,- 
313,248 compared with $185,342,623 in the 
same month in 1933, an increase of 12.4 
per cent. 

Class I railroads in the eastern district 
for six months had a net of $147,727,468, 
at the rate of 2.69 per cent. For the 
same period in 1933, their net was $107,- 
107,564, or 1.94 per cent. Operating reve- 
nues in the eastern district for six months 
totaled $856,251,110, an increase of 18.3 
per cent, while operating expenses totaled 
$612,127,392, an increase of 16.9 per cent. 
Class I railroads in the eastern district 
for June had a net of $26,067,189, com- 
pared with $33,324,022 in June, 1933. 

Class I raiiroads in the southern district 
for six months had a net of $31,784,478, 
at the rate of 2 per cent. For the same 
period in 1933, their net amounted to $26,- 
048,280, at the rate of 1.61 per cent! Op- 
erating revenues in the southern district 
for six months amounted to/$211,498,686, 
an increase of 11.1 per cent above the same 
period in 1933, while operating expenses 
totaled $157,722,607, an increase of 10.8 
per cent. Class I railroads in the southern 
district for June had a net of $2,670,301, 


compared with $6,651,980 in June of 1933. 

Class I railroads in the western district 
for six months had a net of $46,291,970, 
at the rate of 1.24 per cent. For the same 
six months in 1933, they had a net of $21,- 
573,084, at the rate of 0.57 per cent. Op- 
erating revenues in the western district fer 
six months amounted to $562,147,304, an 
increase of 12.1 per cent, while operating 
expenses totaled $442,437,064, an increase 
of 9.8 per cent. For June alone, the rail- 
roads in the western district reported a 
net of $13,098,811. The same roads in 
June, 1933, had a net of $19,855,291. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 


Per Cent 
1934 1933 Increase 
NJ nt f Tuy € 
Total operating 
revenues ...$282,779,492 $278,329,369 1.6 
Total operating 
expenses .... 208,313,248 185,342,623 12.4 
i. er 21,367,887 22,733,482 d 6.0 
Net railway op- 
erating income 41,836,301 59,831,293 d30.1 
Operating ratio 
—per cent... 73.67 66.59 — 
Rate of return 
on property 
investment .. 1.99% 2.83% 
Six months ended June 30 


Total operating 

revenues ...$1,629,897,100 $1,415,322,703 15 
Total operating 

expenses ... | 


7,063 1,069,051,006 13.4 
:.. Pee 127,8 


DNS 
i) 
= oO 


4,868 131,778,039 d 3.0 
Net railway op- 
erating in- 
come ...... 225,803,916 154,728,928 45.9 
Operating ratio 
per cent.. 74.38 75.53 
Rate of return 
on property 
investment . 2.09° 1.42% 


d—Decrease. 


New Jersey Class Rates Found Not 
Discriminatory 


Intrastate class rates in New Jersey pre- 
scribed by state authority were found not 
to cause unjust discrimination against in- 
terstate commerce nor undue prejudice and 
preference, except rates so prescribed be- 
tween Camden, N. J., and points in New 
Jersey beyond 80 miles, including points 
in the New York group, in a decision made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on August 2. The decision was 
rendered following an investigation on a 
petition filed by the railroads after the 
state Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners had suspended the intrastate rates 
filed by the carriers to accord with the 
general readjustment of class rates in offi- 
cial territory which the I. C. C. had pre- 
scribed effective December 3, 1931, and had 
prescribed a basis of state rates differing 
from the interstate rates in grouping. The 
I. C. C. found that the rates to and from 
Camden were unduly prejudicial to Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and prescribed rates “not 
lower than those to and from Philadel- 
phia. 


182 


The Canadian Roads in June 


The Canadian National had an increas 
in net operating revenue of $2,398 in Ju 
when compared with June of last \ 
For the first six mont yf this year 


increase was $7,357,523 
Operating revenues for the systen 

June were $13,915,447 

425, while operati: x<penses increas 


$387,027. 


ncrease of $389 


In the six montl revenue totale 





$4,378,541, as compa vith a net operat 
ing deficit of $2,978,9 the same per 
of last year, an increase of $7,357,52 
Operating revenues for the six mont! 
period increased by $12,021,876, while 
increase in operatit! expenses over t 
1933 period was $4,664,353 
Figures for Jun the six montl 
period, with compar follow: 
IUNI 
I 
Op. rev. «oe. $13 2 $ 
Op. ex! 12,9 40,126 387 
Net op. re . 59,596 
SIX MONTI O JUNI 
Op. rev $79 .49¢ $ 474,871 $1 
Op. ex} : 8 4 
Net F 4 8,98 7,357 


* Deficit 





Net operating 1 f the Canad 
Pacific in June totaled $1,755,579 as « 
pared with $2,049,387 in June of last 
representing a decrease of $293,807. G1 
for the month at $1 263 showed 
crease of $430,367, while operating expens 
at $8,253,684 were $136,559 below those 
June of last year 
~ For the first six months of 1934, 
operating revenue t 1 $8,054,412, wl 

ympares with $4,861,140 in the first 


of 1933, an increase $3,193,271 o1 


65 per cent. Gross for the six-month p ( 
riod at $57,210,680 wed an increas t 
$6,487,185 over tl same period ot 


year, while operati 
268 recorded an i1 


m4Aoic 
expenses at $49 1x 
- 


of $3,293,914 


Jersey Central Extends Air 
Conditioning 

‘onditioned 

are now making t daily run_ betwee! 

New York and Philadelphia on 

Reading-Jersey Central, according to # 


Seven complete! 


announcement by the latter company . 
trains are equipped mplete—coaches . 
cluded—and_ the paratus employed 1 : 
only cools the air, but regulates its | ; 
midity and removes impurities as well. 2 

The trains so « ped are those leavime = 
New York at 10 4 p.m., 5 and 6, # | 
those leaving Philadelphia at 7:00 am ha 
8:00 and 2:00 p.m. (daylight saving timé " 
In addition, the other trains have bee : 
partly air-conditioned 
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Low-Rate C. and D. Service Extended 
in South Jersey 


Extension of collection and delivery 
service for merchandise freight to cover 
shipments between Philadelphia, Pa., Cam- 
den, N. J., and the Atlantic City-Ocean City 
territory of the Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore lines has been announced by the 
two companies to take effect August 20. 
The communities embraced in the enlarged 
scope of the truck pick-up and delivery 
service are: Bridgeton, N. J., Cape May, 
Egg Harbor, Glassboro, Hammonton, Mill- 


ville, Paulsboro, Penns Grove, Pleasant- 
ville, Salem, Vineland and Wildwood. 
When this service for less than carload 
freight shipments was inaugurated in 


June, 1932, it applied only between Phila- 
ielphia and Camden, and Atlantic City 
and Ocean City. 

According to the tariffs filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the new 
scale of rates in this enlarged territory 
ior the complete door to door service, will 
be considerably lower than those now pre- 
vailing. 

The rate per 100 Ib. of 30 cents to At- 
lantic City and 31 cents to Ocean City, 
including the collection and delivery serv- 
ice, will remain as originally established. 
Other points to which the all-commodity 
30-cent rate will apply are Egg Harbor, 
Glassboro, Hammonton and Pleasantville. 
Cape May and Wildwood will have a rate 
if 35 cents, while a 3l-cent rate will gov- 
ern between Philadelphia-Camden 
Bridgeton, Millville, Paulsboro, 
Grove, Salem and Vineland. 

No distinction is made between the types 
f commodities handled, and with but a 
few exceptions, the one flat rate per hundred 
pounds will apply for all goods shipped by 
truck pickup and delivery. Over-night de- 
liveries are assured in both directions for 
these shipments handled under these tariffs. 


and 


Penns 


Motor Manufacturers Grieve at 
“Tax” Burden 


“A check for the fantastic sum of $1,- 
137,872,000 would have to have been written 
if highway users of the United States 
had elected to pay all of their 1933 motor 
vehicle taxes collectively in a single trans- 
action”—thus reads the publicity statement 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce issued in connection with its in- 
teresting annual pamphlet of 
“Automobile Facts and Figures.” 

Further down in the statement, however, 
t is disclosed that expenditures on rural 
highways alone during the year (exclusive 
f city streets) totaled $1,300,000,000. Auto- 
motive “taxes” apparently, therefore, were 

even sufficient by some hundreds of 
millions to meet the cost of special facili- 
tes provided for automotive transportation, 
‘o say nothing of making any contribution 
whatever toward the general expenses of 
xovernment—which the term taxes is ordi- 
tarily taken to mean. 

The pamphlet contains much valuable 
‘tatistical information — unfortunately so 
interlarded with propaganda that the lay- 
man may find it difficult to separate the 
worth-while data from that which is mis- 
lading. A curve of industrial production 
's shown, for instance, compared with an- 
ther on railroad freight traffic in which 


statistics, 
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the latter is made to appear consistently in 
excess of the former ever since the turn 
of the century—whereas it is known to im- 
partial students that any fair index of 
railroad traffic compared with one on in- 
dustrial production would show, in every 
year since 1927, a definite decline of the 
former to a point well under the latter. 


Eddy on Retirement Board 


Lee M. Eddy, whose appointment as a 


member of the Railroad Retirement Board 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
July 28, page 127, has been vice-president of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers since 
1919 and has been chairman of the pension 
committee of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association. He was born in Michi- 
gan in 1881 and became a telegraph opera- 





M Edd y 


tor on the Grand Trunk at the age of 22. 


Lee 


He became interested in union activities 
and for five years was located in the 
O.'R. T. headquarters at San Francisco. 
For three years he had headquarters in 
New York and since 1927 he has been with 
the headquarters of the grand division of 
the O. R. T. at St. Louis. 


International Air Express 


The first through international shipment 
of air express for the West Indies, Mexico, 
and Central and South America under the 
new system formed by the co-ordination 
of the express shipping facilities of the 
American trunk line railways and the Pan 
American Airways System left Washington 
on August 7 on a special airliner which 
left Seattle the day before, picking up 
shipments from 29 states destined to Latin 
American countries. At the airport when 
the special plane arrived was 200 pounds 
of cargo originating in Washington. This 
was put aboard the plane which took off at 
11.15 a. m. en route for Miami where it 
will connect with the International lines 
of Pan American Airways. The shipments 
leaving Washington were to be delivered 
by the new service to Buenos Aires, the 
most distant capital of Latin America, 
within 8 days, and to the most distant 
countries in the West Indies and Central 
America within 3 days. Through the 
elimination of complex formalities formerly 
required for international shipping the new 
international-express service will speed up 
shipments of American exports from three 
to thirty times. 






Recommends Dismissal! of Complaint 
Against B. & M. Store-Door Service 


In a proposed report made publi 
August 4 Examiner Leo F. Flynn of 
Interstate Commerce  ( 
recommended that the commission dis 
a complaint filed by the Motor Truck Cl 
of Massachusetts, Inc 
& Maine alleging that the 
charges maintained by the B. & M 
store-door service performed 
tracts with private trucking interests 
through its subsidiary, the Boston & M 
Transportation Company, are 
of the interstate commerce act 

“Defendant’s store-door servic 
in an experimental stage,” the ret 
“As it has gained experience 
inauguration of its store-door 


ommissior 


, against the I 


has repeatedly changed its tariff 
charges. It should be permitted a 
couraged to continue the experiment 


the absence of a clear showing 
is some violation of the act 
this the record fails to do 
ment of the Boston & Maine's 
the stock of the Transportation ( 
Mr. Flynn says, and advances made 
Transportation Company by it 
deficits are not unlawful and ther 
violation of the act if such t1 
are accounted for in compliancs 
commission’s accounting 
there is no suggestion the rec 
this is not the case. He added that 
plainant had made general referen: 
fact that the railroad had secured 
from the government, but that the 
does not disclose the amount of thes¢ 
or the purpose for which they weré¢ 
cured. 


regulat 


New Minister of Transport in 
Great Britain 


Leslie Hore-Belisha has recently 
appointed minister of transport in Gi 
Britain to succeed Oliver Stanley who ha 
been transferred to the ministry of 
Mr. Hore-Belisha, a lawyer, has bee! 
financial secretary to the treasury 
1932, having previously served for a 
as Parliamentary secretary to the B 
of Trade. He is the third member 
present national government to 
office of minister of transport, the 
being Sir Percy J. Pybus who 
ceeded by Mr. Stanley early in 1! 


iY39 


was 


Rolfe on Adjustment Board 


M. F. Rolfe, whose appointment 
representative of Eastern railroads on D 
vision 1 of the National Railroad Adjust 
ment Board, as announced in the 
Age of August 4, page 150, as bor 
April, 1884, at South Casco, Me He 
tered the service of the Maine Central 
September, 1901, as clerk in the office 
the auditor of freight accounts, bei: 
pointed traveling inspector, supervisii 
checking station accounts, in June, 1907 
From December, 1908, to April, 1909, M 
Rolfe was out of railroad service. On 1 
latter date he returned to the Maine ( 
tral as traveling inspector and travel 
auditor, supervising and checking stati 
accounts, and in November, 1913, he wa 
put in charge of a crew preparing special 
traffic statistics for the second vice-pres 


(Latiwea 
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dent. In May, 1914, he was appointed 
traveling auditor and in January, 1916, he 
became statistician in the office of the gen- 
eral manager, being employed principally 
in the preparation of statistics on wage 
schedules and labor matters. From July, 
1917, to the present time Mr. ‘Rolfe has 
served consecutively as chief clerk to gen- 
eral manager, chief clerk to federal man- 
ager, chief clerk to vice-president and 
general manager, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and assistant to 
general manager of the Maine Central and 
the Portland Terminal. 


Court Sets Value on Los Angeles 
Terminal Ground 


The land owned by the Southern Pacific 
at the site of the proposed union terminal 
in Los Angeles was given a value of $1,- 
207,069 by a court at Los Angeles on Au- 
gust 4. Witnesses for the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe and the Union Pacific, 
plaintiffs in the suit, estimated the value 
of the property at from $1,000,000 to $1,- 
324,150, as compared with the Southern 
Pacific’s estimate of between $3,473,676 
and $4,000,000. In the suit, the Union Pa- 
cific and the Santa Fe sought the deter- 
mination of the value to establish their 
interest in the property under the State 
Railroad Commission ruling which held 
that the Union Pacific should bear 23 per 
cent of the cost of the condemnation price, 
the Santa Fe, 33 per cent, and the 
Southern Pacific, 44 per cent. 


Freight Commodity Statistics 


The total tonnage of revenue freight 
carried by Class I railways in the first 
quarter of 1934 was 342,460,987, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
quarterly statistical statement. The total 
tonnage originated was 186,649,941 tons, an 
increase of 47,760,341 tons as compared 
with the corresponding quarter of 1933. 
All groups of commodities participated in 
the increase, as follows: 


Increase 
Number of tons 1934 over 
1934 1933 1933 


Products of 
agriculture 17,141,607 15,214,011 1,927,596 
Animals and 


products 4,232,562 3,906,339 326,223 
Products of 
mines 110,837,201 82,716,864 28,120,337 
Products of 
forests 8,820,105 5,598,975 3,221,130 
Manufactures 
and mis- 
cellaneous 42,171,081 28,480,461 13,690,620 
All L.C.L. 
freight 3,447,385 2,972,950 474,435 
Total 186,649,941 138,889,600 47,760,341 


1. C. Makes Pension Arrangements 

The Illinois Central, pending the consti- 
tutionality of the recently enacted legisla- 
tion governing railroad pensions, has 
placed the following temporary arrange- 
ments in effect: Pensions authorized prior 
to August 1, 1934, will continue to be paid 
under the previously existing system. No 
new pensions under that system will be 
authorized, but for the time being em- 
ployees will not be retired on account of 
reaching the age limit. Employees retired 
due to physical or mental incapacity will 
be paid allowances based on the previous 
system, but with the new national law 
figures aS a maximum. 

For the time being the railroad is not 
making any deductions from employees’ 
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pay, as called for in the law, except in 
the case of employees leaving the service. 


- Pennsylvania Broadens Air- 
Conditioned Service 


Additional air-conditioned cars were 
placed in service by the Pennsylvania on 
August 1 and 2 in regular trains running 
in both directions between Chicago and 


_ Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Springfield, 


Indianapolis and Louisville. From Chicago 
to Cincinnati an air-conditioned car will 
be included in the regular equipment of 
the Cincinnati Night Express, while on the 
return trip the air-conditioned car will be 
carried by the Southland. The latter train 
will also have air-conditioned cars in both 
directions between Chicago, Dayton and 
Springfield. 

Between Chicago and Columbus the two 
air-conditioned cars will be carried east- 
bound in the Atlantic Express and west- 
bound in the Chicago Night Express. The 
Louisville Night Express from Chicago 
to Louisville will have two air-conditioned 
cars for the latter destination and also 
an air-conditioned car for Indianapolis, 
while northbound the cars will be oper- 
ated on the Chicago Night Express. 


System Board of Adjustment Formed 
on Long Island 


Formation of a System Board of Ad- 
justment for the settlement of differences 
arising between the management of the 
Long Island and its employees in engine 
and train service, under the recent amend- 
ments to the Railway Labor Act, was an- 
nounced on August 2 by George Le Boutil- 
lier, vice president. The new railway labor 
tribunal will be known as “Long Island 
Railroad Engine and Train Service Sys- 
tem Board of Adjustment.” Its authority 
will be final in the settlement of contro- 
versial matters which for any reason can- 
not be disposed of by negotiation locally 
between the railroad’s divisional and gen- 
eral officers, and representatives of the 
men. 

The Board will be composed of eight 
members, four to be selected by the man- 
agement and a like number by the engine 
and train service employees. Employees 
and management will have equal voting 
power and to reach a decision, not less 
than a two-thirds vote will be necessary. 


Railroad Credit Corporation Has 
Returned 23 Per Cent 


The Railroad Credit Corporation has 
returned, through liquidating distributions 
and tax refunds, $18,689,152 of the emer- 
gency freight revenues collected by the 
participating carriers through March 31, 
1933, and pooled under their marshalling 
and distributing plan, according to the July 
report filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In a letter accompanying the report 
E. G. Buckland, president of the corpora- 
tion, said that cash receipts during July 
aggregated $272,725, including payments 
of $234,223 in reduction of loans. In com- 
pliance with the provisions of the plan, 
surplus funds are promptly distributed, 
and a ninth distribution, amounting to 
$726,502, was made July 31, of which 
$339,357 was paid in cash, and $387,145 in 
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credits. The aggregate of the nine liqui 
dating distributions made to date amount 
to 23 per cent of the pooled fund, or $16,- 
961,370, of which $7,353,891 has been paid 
in cash, and $9,607,479 credited on obli- 
gations due the corporation. 


Detroit Enacts Ordinance to Prohibit 
Ticket Scalping 

Detroit has recently enacted an or 
nance to prevent the unauthorized buy 
or selling of tickets issued by railroad 
steamship companies or certified bus lit 
Any persons violating any of the provisi 
of this ordinance shall upon conviction, 
each offense, be fined not less than $10 ; 
not exceeding $500, and /or imprisoned 
the Detroit house of correction for 
exceeding 10 days. Similar ordinances hav. 
been enacted by Youngstown, Ohio, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Detroit has also enacted an ordinar 
to regulate the licensing of persons 


gaged in the business of procuring and 
arranging for the transportation of persons 
by motor vehicle for hire. Under 


ordinance, a motor carrier transportat 
agent, travel bureau, travel bureau ager 
or share-expense tour agency must secur 
a license to operate, and failure to d 
is punishable by fine of not more thai 
$500 or confinement in the house of « 
rection for not more than 90 days, or both 


New Fast Freight Service Between 
Chicago and Twin Cities 

An overnight freight service betweer 
Chicago and the Twin Cities which reduces 
the running time to 11 hours, or abo 
hours less than previous schedules, and 
delivery of merchandise approximately a 
day, was established by the Chicago & 
North Western, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St 
Paul & Pacific on August six. Merchan- 
dise delivered to the railroads late in th 
afternoon is in the hands of the consigne 
early the following morning. 

Freight is accepted at Chicago by the 
North Western as late as 5:30 p. m 
is available for delivery at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis at 7 a. m. the following morn- 
ing, with approximately the same schedult 
in the opposite direction. 


Short Lines Attack Pension Act 

The validity and constitutionality of the 
Railroad Pension Act was attacked by the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion at its Twentieth Annual meeting at 
Milwaukee, Wis., on August 6 and 7, when 
it passed a motion that individual lines at 


it *& 
lt 
4] 
t 


their own volition join forces with other 
agencies attacking the constitutionality of 
the act. Exemption from the Railway) 
Labor Act is also being sought by the As 
sociation because “the bill will create strile 
on the short lines where none now exists 
and because “none of the alleged 

which-the bill seeks to correct exist on the 


short lines”. System boards of adjustment 
to settle labor disputes rather than rt 
line membership representation on the Na- 
tional Board of Adjustment were recom- 
mended. 

Officers of the association, W. L. White, 
president, R. E. Schindler, secretary-treas- 
urer, and C. A. Miller, general counsel, 
were re-elected. S 
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nals, with necessary relays, copper oxide 
rectifiers, etc., for the installation of auto- 
matic blocking between Suffern, N. Y., and 
Ridgewood, N. J., and for rehabilitating the 
interlocking plant at Waldwick, N. J. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Boarp OF TRANSPORTATION, New 
reported in the Railway Age of 
14 as inquiring for about 6,000 tons 
track rail and 375 tons of guard rail 
miscellaneous spikes, bolts and_ tie 
plates, has ordered the rail from the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. 


THE 
Y« ork, 
July 
of 
and 


Supply Trade 


M. J. Czarniecki, 





general manager of 


sales of the A. M. Byers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales, succeeding 


H. W. Rinearson, who has resigned. 

























































it LOCOMOTIVES 
THe SEABOARD Arr LINE has given a 
conditional order to the Baldwin Locomo- 
a tive Works for five Mallet 2-6-6-4 type 
‘omotives. Inquiry for .this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
| THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL, reported in the 
lway Age of June 23 as having been 
illotted funds by the P. W. A. for 11 
és Diesel locomotives for use in switching 
‘ rvice, is now inquiring for this equip- 
ent 
FREIGHT CARS 
the [He Unitep Fruit Company is inquir- 
in for 500 automatic couplers and draft 
' gears for service on the Santa Marta Rail- 
re way, Colombia, South America 
a Tne Seasoarp Air Line has ordered 
“ 100 phosphate cars of 70 tons’ capacity 
“ rom the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
= Corporation. Inquiry for this equipment 
on was reported in the Railway Age of July 
\4 
veer 
ee PASSENGER CARS 
ut 6 
| the THe Gutr, Mosire & NortHern has 
ly a laced an order with the American Car 
o & & Foundry Company for two light-weight, 
m & treamlined trains of three cars each, and 
St in extra streamlined coach. These cars, 
an- seven in all, are to be fully streamlined 
» the ind of the non-articulated type. A light- 
igne weight alloy steel, U. S. S. Cor-Ten, will 
used. The entrance and exit will be 
the in the center, rather than at the end as in 
at conventional standard equipment. Closures 
| and etween the cars will be flush with the 
norn- uter contours of the cars to obtain the 
edule roper streamlined effect. The first car, 
mprising the power unit, will have a 
00 hp. Diesel-electric engine and mail 
ct ind baggage compartments. The center 
yf the ‘oach will contain a passenger compart- 
yy the ment and a buffet kitchen, from which 
socia- meals will be served throughout the train. 
ng at The third car will be a sleeper-observa- 
when ion car, providing a stateroom and six 
nes at pper and six lower berths. The rear 
other of this car will be an observation 
ity of hair compartment. The cars will be com- 
ailway pletely air-conditioned, and indirect light- 
ne As- g will be featured throughout. 
’ rite 
=ats 
etl SIGNALING 
~ a PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
= Union Switch & Signal Company 22 
. short siege Soa. ig: eae — 
he Na- sets of four-indication continuous coded 
recom- ab signal engine equipment with warn- 
ng whistle and acknowledger for motor- 
White, ‘railer multiple-unit cars, for operation in 
treat i¢ Philadelphia Terminal territory. 
ounsel, Tue Erte has ordered from the Union 





Switch & Signal Company 60 style “H” 
searchlight signals, nine position-light si 





o- 
5 








The Bucyrus-Erie Company, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed the Crook 
Company, Los Angeles, Cal., its distribu- 
tor in the Southern California territory 
for the sale of power shovels, draglines, 
cranes, Clamshells and skimmer-scoops. The 
Burgman Tractor-Equipment Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed distributor for this company’s ex- 
cavating equipment in the northern part of 
Florida. 


Robert D. Bartlett has been appointed 
general manager of the Franklin Steel 
Works, Chicago, a subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago Railway Equipment Company. 
Mr. Bartlett graduated from the law de- 
partment of the University of Michigan 
in 1907 and was admitted to the bar in 
Illinois in 1908. For 10 years he was iden- 
tified with the New York Central Lines 
and the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration in legal and operating capacities. 





Robert D 


Bartlett 


In 1920 he became general manager of the 
Empire Freight Car Company, Kankakee, 
Ill., and from 1923 to 1931 he was suc- 
cessively secretary and treasurer, assistant 
to the president and vice-president of the 
Ryan Car Company, Chicago. 
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The Standard Car Truck Compan y 
Chicago, has been appointed ex 
representative of the in out itio1 
the Luse-Stevenson Company, 


Maurice E. O’Brien and Moxie § 
George have entered the emp! 
Inland Steel Company as sa 
former in the Chicago office a 
in the Milwaukee, Wis., offi 

LB. Duffy, associated 
cago office of the Scan | Pneun 
Tool Company, railroad divis 
years, has been transferred 
Louis, Mo., office, 1931 Was! 
nue, 


John M. Spangler, assista 





sales manager of the National Carb 
Company, Inc., New York, ha 
pointed general sales manager 

his graduation from Penn St 














’ 
yonn 


he served on the New Yor 
its signal department chiefly at 
N. Y., and Rochester. In 1915 

the service of the National Car 
pany, Inc., and was appointed a 
in its railroad department I 

later he had been 
of the railroad 

Ohio. In 1923, Mr. Spangler 

cago to take over the direction 
division sales and a few months later wa 
appointed manager of the 
sion, of the three national 
tion units of the company 
in this position until 1930 
appointed manager the E: 
sion in New York. Later 
sociated with the general 
and about a year ago was 
sistant general sales manager, 
tion he held until his recent 

general sales manager. 


William Miller, vice 
of the Pyle-National Company, 
has been elected president to 
Lawrence H. Vilas who died on Ju 
Mr. Miller was born in Hannibal 


he 
it 


promote 
divisic n a 


one 


of 


senior! 


July 3, 1867, and began his railroad 
as an apprentice in the Hannibal s 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in J 
1882. In 1885 he served as a journey: 


on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, it 
the Wabash, and in 1887 « 
Rio Grande Western. In was 
pointed foreman of shops of the St. |] 

San Francisco, which position 


m the 


1889 he 


he held u 
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1900 when he was made general foreman 
of the Colorado Midland. He held the 
latter position until 1904 when he became 
master mechanic of the Terminal Rail- 
road Association and the Wiggins Ferry 
railroad of St. Louis. In 1905 he returned 
to the Denver & Rio Grande Western as 
master mechanic and assistant superintend- 
ent, holding the position until 1907 when 





William Miller 


he became superintendent of motive power 
of the Western Maryland. In 1908 he left 
railroad service to become vice-president of 
the Adreon Manufacturing Company, 
which position he held until 1910 when he 
was elected president of the Monarch Pneu- 
matic Tool Company and vice-president of 
the Standard Railway Equipment Com- 
pany. He resigned from these positions in 
1913 to become vice-president of the Pyle- 
National Company. In 1914 he was elected 
senior vice-president, which position he has 
held until his election as president on 
August 2. 


Railway Appliance Manufacturing 
Code Approved 


The National Recovery Administration 
on August 2 announced approvel of codes 
of fair competition, supplements of the 
approved code for the machinery and al- 
lied products industry, covering the Diesel 
engine manufacturing, jack manufacturing, 
concrete mixer and railway appliance man- 
ufacturing divisions. All four codes be- 
come effective on Sunday, August 12. 

The maximum hours and minimum wage 
clauses of the basic code are carried over 
entirely into the supplements, providing 
for a 40 hour week, with certain emer- 
gency exceptions and for a sliding scale 
of minimum hourly wage rates, based upon 
population, as follows: 40 cents in cities 
of more than 50,000; 38 cents in cities of 
between 10,000 and 50,000 and 36 cents in 
cities of less than 10,000. The rate in the 
South is 32 cents. 

In the case of all four codes, approval 
was granted, subject to a stay of the 
clause providing for a waiting period be- 
tween the date of filing and effective date 
of price lists; and in the case of all ex- 
cept that of the concrete mixer division, 
which contains no such clause, that pro- 
viding for manufacturer’s control of dis- 
tribution was stayed pending submission of 
satisfactory evidence covering the distri- 
bution of the products of the industry, to 
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the Administrator. Additional stays were 
ordered as follows :— 

Diesel Engine Division, clauses de- 
signed to closely restrict trade-in allow- 
ances and which would forbid “pool buy- 
ing,” pending further order. The pro- 
ponent association was also ordered to 
amend its constitution and by-laws, re- 
garding membership. 

Railway Appliance Manufacturing Di- 
vision, section in fair trade practice clause 
forbidding the supplying of parts, by a 
member of the industry, other than the 
maker, of an industry product hearing the 
maker’s name or trade mark, so long as 
the maker is still manufacturing that ar- 
ticle, stayed for fifteen days; and two 
others, one forbidding the acceptance of 
used products of the industry as partial 
payment of new articles and the other to 
limit the furnishings any prospective buyer 
by a member of the industry with detailed 
drawings of the products of the subdivi- 
sion, stayed pending further order by the 
\dministrator. 


Special Track Equipment Code 
Authority 


The following members of the Code Au- 
thority of the railroad special track equip- 
ment manufacturing industry have been 
approved by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration: R. L. Gillespie, manager of 
sales, railroad division, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa.; E. H. Baum- 
garten, secretary and treasurer, Conley 
Frog & Switch Company, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Carrol Burton, president, Lorain Steel 
Company, Johnstown, Pa.; G. R. Lyman, 
sales manager, Pettibone-Mulliken Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. S. Hays, president and 
chairman of the board, Frog, Switch & 
Manufacturing Company, Carlisle, Pa.; 
Charles M. Griffith, vice-president, Wil- 
liam Wharton Jr. & Company, Easton, Pa., 
and American Frog & Switch Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio; O. DeG. Vanderbilt, pres- 
ident, Weir Kilby Corporation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; W. Homer Hartz, president, Morden 
Frog & Crossing Works, Chicago; G. C. 
Lucas, president and general manager, 
Cleveland Frog & Crossing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. B. Strong, vice-chair- 
man, Racor Pacific Frog & Switch Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal., and president, 
Ramapo Ajax Corporation, New York. 


OBITUARY 


John W. Fox, railroad contractor at 
El Reno, Okla., died at Rochester, Minn., 
on August 6. 


Construction 





ILtt1nors CENTRAL.—A contract has been 
awarded to the Zittrell-Mills Company, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, for the construction of 
a 40 x 80 ft. warehouse at Bloomington, 
Iowa. 


OrEcGoN Exectric.—This company is 
planning to construct a 7%-mile extension 
of its line from Forrest Grove, Ore., to 
the mill site of the Stimson Lumber Com- 
pany in Washington county, Ore. 
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SEABOARD AIR Line.—A _ contract has 
been awarded the Ross & White Com- 
pany, Chicago, for the construction of a 
fireproof, overhead storage, automatic el 
tric locomotive coaling and sanding plant 
at Elberton, Ga. The plant is design 
to supply coal and sand and remove cind 
from locomotives with one stop of 
engine. 


Financial 





-Accounting F 
Interstate Ci 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE 
Road Purchases —The 
merce Commission has issued a report a 
order finding that $9,428,713 represents t! 
maximum amount to be apportioned to 1 
investment in road and equipment of 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast under 
count 41, “cost of road purchased,” cove 
ing its acquisition in 1927 of the property 
and assets of the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic. The question of this accounting 
has been a matter of controversy with the 
commission and its Bureau of Accounts 
for several years. The company had p: 
posed to include in its investment account 
as of January 1, 1927, the amount of $29.- 
471,859, largely based on the commission's 
valuation of the A. B. & A. property, but 
the commission has based its decision 
the current cash value of the considerat 
moving from the Coast company in the 
acquisition of the properties, including $4,- 
248,413 as representing its liability on ac- 
count of an issue of non-par stock and 
$5,180,300 as its liability on account of an 
issue of preferred stock 


4 


BattrmorE & Ont0.—Trackage Rig 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to operate over 
the Cleveland & Pittsburgh (subsidiary of 
the Pennsylvania) between Dover, Ohio, 
and Valley Junction under a formal track- 
age right contract. Heretofore the oper- 
ation has been conducted at the standard 
detour charge. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTERN.—Abandon- 
ment—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has authorized this company to 
abandon an 0.7-mile segment of a branch 
line at Blacktail, S. D 


Cuicaco & Western InpIANA.—Bonds. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to issue %,- 
340,000 of first and refunding mortgage 
series A bonds to be sold at par and the 
proceeds used to pay the unpaid balance 
of a loan from the federal government. 
Arrangements have been made to sel! the 
issue at par to Brown, Harriman & Co. 
Inc., and Edward B. Smith & Co., New 
York. 


Detta VaLLtey & SouTHERN.—Acquist- 
tion and Operation—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to acquire and operate a line, formerly 
the Evadale branch of the St. Louis-5a 
Francisco, extending from Deckerville, 
Ark., to Evadale Junction, 18.1 miles. The 
Frisco has been authorized to abandon the 
line, subject to its sale at salvage value t° 
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THERE IS OPERATING PROFIT 


Uith MODERN POWER | 


eke 





Between 1910 and 1934 the steam locomotive has improved 


as much as the automobile. 


Today the steam locomotive offers you maximum safety, any 


capacity you can use, any speed you can use, with maximum 


economy of operation and maintenance. 


A locomotive designed to suit the needs of your particular ser- 
vice; passenger or freight, main line or branch, will show a return 


of at least 20% on your investment. 
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any responsible interests willing to operate 
the line, which accordingly the new com- 
pany proposes to do. 


Erie.—A cquisition—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to acquire the termi- 
nal facilities at Jamestown, N. Y., now 
owned by the Jamestown, Westfield & 
Northwestern. 


Intinors CENTRAL.—A bandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a line 
extending from Crain, Ill., to Sand Ridge, 
17.4 miles, and from Mounds to Olive 
3ranch, 10.7 miles, and to abandon opera- 
tion under trackage rights over the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois between Olive 
Branch and Thebes, 9.4 miles. 


Minneapotis & St. Louts.—Reorgani- 
sation.—The protective committee for the 
lowa Central first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds has addressed a circular letter to 
the holders of these securities calling atten- 
tion to the date—September 5—which has 
been set for selling the property at fore- 
closure and urging the advisability of a 
plan of reorganization which would fore- 
stall this action. The Participating Securi- 
ties Corporation, New York, has addressed 
holders of Merriam Junction-Albert Lea 
extended first 6 per cents (due 1932), the 
first consolidated 5 per cents (due 1934) 
and the Iowa Central first 5 per cents (due 
1938) recommending that any plan for re- 
organization should leave the system with 
not more than $10,000,000 of bonded debt 
(including income bonds); that holders of 
receivers’ certificates, preferred claims and 
the Merriam Junction-Albert Lea issue 
should receive cash or new bonds for the 
full amount of their holdings; that next 
in preference should come, in the order 
named, the first consolidated 5 per cents 
and the lowa Central mortgage bonds; 
that the equity of other bonds is slight 
or non-existent and that of the stock- 
holders completely non-existent; and that 
cash needed above amounts the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is willing to ad- 
vance be secured by an assessment de- 
volving primarily on the first consolidated 
5 per cents and the Iowa Central first 5 
per cents. 


MissourI-KaNnsAs-TEXAS.—To Become 
Proprietor in Kansas City Terminal.— 
This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to continue to operate over the terminal 
facilities of the Kansas City Terminal and 
to become a proprietary company by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the terminal 
company and the other proprietary com- 


New York CEeNntTRAL.—A bandonment.— 
This company and the Boston & Albany 
have applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon part 
of the Athol branch of the latter, from 
Bondsville, Mass., to Athol, 29 miles. 


NorRTHERN PACIFIC. Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon part of its Sunset branch, in Sho- 
shone county, Idaho. 


RAILWAY AGE 


NorTHERN Paciric. — Abandonment.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon its line from St. Regis, Mont., to 
Haugan, 18.87 miles, and to operate over 
the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific between those points, 18.5 


St. Louts SouTHWESTERN. — Abandon- 
ment.—This company and the Pine Bluff & 
Arkansas River have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the latter’s line from Reydel, 
Ark., to Rob Roy, 26.4 miles. 


Texas & New Orteans. — Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon its line from Hutchins, 
Tex., to Lancaster, 4.7 miles. 


WINCHESTER & WARDENSVILLE. — Aban- 
donment.—In a proposed report Examiner 
Molster of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended that the commis- 
sion approve the abandonment of part of 
this company’s line from Rock Enon, Va., 
to Wardensville, 16.8 miles. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 
Last Last 


Aug. 7 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 33.71 34.72 45.08 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds... 73.93 74.45 73.90 


Dividends Declared 


Northern R. R. of New Jersey.—4 Per Cent 
Guaranteed, $1.00, quarterly, payable September 
1 to holders of record August 21. 

Portland & Ogdensburg.—Guaranteed, 50c, 
quarterly, payable August 31 to holders of record 
August 20. 

Rutlaad & Whitehall.—$1.50, payable August 
15 to holders of record August 1. 


Railway 
Officers 


OPERATING 


W. A. Drago has been appointed super- 
intendent of terminals at Memphis, Tenn., 
for the St. Louis-San Francisco, succeed- 
ing John Burch, who has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City, Mo., to replace 
J. W. Skaggs, deceased. 





H. E. Hinshaw, trainmaster on the 
McCook division of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, at McCook, Neb., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent at 
Wymore, Neb., succeeding E. C. Hale, 
who has been transferred to Omaha to 
replace K. W. Fischer, promoted. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


J. H. Morgan, track supervisor for 
the Florida East Coast with headquarters 
at New Smyrna, Fla., has been appointed 
acting engineer maintenance of way at St. 
Augustine, Fla., succeeding W. G. Brown, 
deceased. Mr. Morgan was born on Sep- 
tember 27, 1886, at Alma, Ark., and at- 
tended Virginia Military Institute and the 
University of Virginia. Before entering 
railroad service he served as rodman for 
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the General Land Office and topograp! 
on the Muscle Shoals survey under 
War Department. In 1912 he entered the 
service of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
transitman. From 1914 to 1917 Mr. Mor- 
gan served as an instrumentman and 
sistant engineer for the Southern. He 
came, in 1917, assistant engineer for t 
Jacksonville Terminal on the constructio: 
of the new Jacksonville terminal. He 
turned to the Southern in 1921 as engin 
of trackwork. He has been employed by 
the Florida East Coast consecutively si 
1924 as resident engine: roadmaster 
track supervisor 


TRAFFIC 
H. E. Mack, Jr., assistant manager 


mail and express traffic of the Missouw 
Pacific, has been adva: manager of 
mail and express traffic, with headquarters 


as before at St Louis Mo., succeeding 


H. E. Mack, Sr., deceas 


SPECIAL 


K. W. Fischer, assistant superintendent 
on the Omaha division of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters 
at Omaha, Neb., has beer 
intendent of the relief a: 


appointed super- 


1 employment de- 


partment and chairman of the pension 
board, with headquarters at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding J. T. Williamson, who has been 
appointed a member of the Railroad Re- 





tirement board. 


OBITUARY 
H. E. Mack, Sr., manager of mail and 


express traffic of the Missouri Pacific 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., died 
on July 27. 


Charles L. Andrus, general counsel 
the New York, Ontario & Western at New 
York who died on July 14, as reported in 
the Railway Age of August 4, was born 
in 1859, in Roxbury, N. Y. He practiced 
law in Delaware County, N. Y., until 1913 
when he entered the service of the N. Y 
O. & W. as head of the legal department 
He was also president of the National 
Bank of Stamford, N. Y.; vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Delhi, N. \ 
and a director of the International Bus- 
ness Machines Corporation He was 
member of the New York City and State 
Bar Associations 


R. H. Newbern, retired manager of the 
insurance department the Pennsylvania, 
died on August 4 at his home in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Newbern, who was 68 years old 


had been in poor health for several weeks 
A native Philadelphiar 
business career in the service of the Pent- 
sylvania. He began work in the accounl- 
ing department in June, 1883, transferring 


he spent his entire 


to the insurance department five years 


t 





later. He was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the department in January, 

1901, and superintendent in November, 

1907. In February, 1930, he was appointed 
manager of the department. Mr. Newbern 
retired in April of last year after a hall 
century of railroad work. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railwoys 
begin on next left-hand page 
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PROPORTION POWER FOR AVERAGE CONDITIONS 
TER TAKE CARE OF STARTING AND HEAVY GRADES! 


Ring 


the Booster 
it is cut out. 


Smaller cylinders mean aay part and — 


‘Die 
correspondingly lowers maintenance a ie 
7 | 
Half a cent per locomotive mile is the general average) for 


Booster maintenance. Compare this with the added maintenance— 


cost of larger cylinders and an extra pair of drivers. 


All replacement parts furnished by Franklin Railway Supply Company are 
identical as to materials, design, clearances and workmanship with the 
parts they replace. They guarantee the same unfailing reliability of service. 


anuary, 
vember, 
yp yinted 
Jewbern 

a hall 
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AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 
Combines The Elements 


THAT MAKE A 


Satisfactory Arch 











Good Arch Brick coupled with sound design and competent service go 
to make a satisfactory locomotive arch. 

American Arch Company combines all three elements. 

Arch Brick is furnished by the following strategically located manu- 


facturers possessed of high-grade clay deposits and well experienced in 
brick making: 


16.674 





HARBISON-WALKER MOULDING-BROWNELL 


* REFRACTORIES CoO. CORP. 
* Pennsylvania Ohio Kentucky Ohio 
Alabama Missouri 


GLADDING-McBEAN & CO. 


NORTH AMERICAN California 
REFRACTORIES CO. Washington 
Pennsylvania Kentucky 


DIAMOND FIRE BRICK CO. 


IRONTON FIRE BRICK CO. Colorado 
Ohio 





DOMINION FIRE BRICK & 


» DENVER SEWER PIPE CLAY PRODUCTS, LTD. 
couey's Bes oe & CLAY CO Saskatchewan, Canada 
SECURITY ARCHES ° 


nf c Colorado 
Than Just Brick CANADA FIRE BRICK CO., 








LTD. 
A. ATHENS BRICK & TILE CoO. Ontario, Canada—Quebec, 
Texas Canada 


LOUISVILLE FIRE BRICK WORKS 
Kentucky 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Lecomotive Combustion Specialists 


NEW YORK 
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THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


A-904 
Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 





Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


24 





from YOUYr Superheater 


with 


A new superheater gives you very substantial 
savings in fuel and water. This is 100 per cent 
superheater efficiency. 


An old superheater, neglected at the backshops 
or makeshift repaired in the roundhouses, may 
have its efficiency reduced to 75, 50 or even 25 
per cent with a corresponding lowering of the 
savings in fuel and water. Any patch repair 
work, such as welding on return bends and ball 
ends, with accompanying restriction of areas 
through the units, markedly lowers superheater 
efficiency. 


Areas through units frequently are restricted 
as much as 25 per cent, thereby materially 
reducing the capacity. Units often are shortened 
by repairing — cases of shortening of as much as 
25 to 30 inches have been observed — which, 
of course, cuts down the superheating capacity. 


When superheater units become unserviceable 
after many years of severe duty, don’t attempt 
repairs that might lower their efficiency. The 
Elesco unit remanufacturing service will rebuild 
them at a price usually half that for new units, 
but for 100 per cent superheater efficiency and 
many years of trouble-free service ahead. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 


Superheaters « Feed Water Heaters ¢ Exhaust Steam Injectors ¢ Superheated Steam Pyrometers «© American Throttles 
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RAILROAD DIESELS 
FOR RAILROAD MEN 


August 11, 1934 



















Where sufficient hours of service per day can be obtained, the savings in direct 


operating expenses alone will warrant the purchase of Diesel switching locomotives: 


However, these direct operating savings become minor incidentals when one can 
eliminate such expensive facilities as coal docks, ashpits, and water towers, which 
in many cases are being maintained at outlying terminals and in very congested 


territories simply for the adequate servicing of steam switching locomotives. 


This advertisement (No. 9 of a series) presents another of the many factors which, 
all combined, make the ALCO Diesel an outstanding purchase. 
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August 11, 1934 RAILWAY AGE 


aa 
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_Deteéctit On|, O 
Bro 
Wane) 


\ 


6,306,646 


789,894 


Operating experience has proved that many 
broken rails can be detected and located by 
“Union” Coded Continuous Cab Signals. And 
a high percentage of such broken rails would 
have no affect upon the indication of wayside : 


aa. _ 10 GOOD REASONS— 
Detection of broken rails is but one of the many —Why “Union” Coded Continuous Cab Sig- 


operating advantages of “Union” Coded Contin- nals are effective in improving railway ser- 
uous Cab Signals. Shall we tell you about the we 


* > 1. Increase safety of train operation. 
others: 2. Expedite traffic. 


3. Signal indications are continuously vis- 
ible irrespective of fog, other weather 
conditions, curves or physical ob- 
structions. 


Indicate instantly any changed condi- 
tion on track ahead. 


Permit trains to increase speed at any 
point where a less restrictive indica- 
tion is received. 


Determine location of broken rails 
Supplemented by audible indication. 
Cab Signal duplicated on fireman’s side. 
Prevent misreading of wayside signals. 
Effect operating economies. 


© 
Yr) 
in 
x) 
h 
ac 
” 


1,726,113 18,715,126 2,997,832 


14,967 ,963 


4,309 


6 mos. 


81 Qnion Swith&Signal Co. 1934 
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